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lotices to Correspondents. 


Rates. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND THE PLYMOUTH 
L 


(Continued from p. 363.*) 
So soon as the Drake Memorial Committee 
attracted public attention an obstructionist writer 
hazarded the assertion that he was “ prepared to 


= at beyond the room of controversy that from 


inning to end” the Plymouth Corporation had 
paid the entire cost of bringing in the water, and 
“was not indebted to Drake for anything more 
than the moiety of a broken brass cannon.” 

Drake left 40]. to the Plymouth poor, and the 
Corporation paid Serjeant Maynard’s father 8s. in 
1598-9 a.p. for an opinion on the will (Plymouth 
Corporation Accounts). He also gave the town 501. 
in 1680-1 (ibid.), and the Mayor and Corporation 
of Plymouth in soliciting the aid of Sir Robert 


| in 1601 against Mr. Wm. Crymes for 


tapping the leat, stated that it “‘cost us and Sir 
Francis Drake, who upon composicion with us 
undertook the bringeinge home of the same, a 
greate some of money” (‘State Papers, Dom.’). 
Plymouth could not have contributed much, 
seeing that the corporate receipts in 1590 were 
* Eleven lines from end i i **ir- 
hy of previous article, for “ ir 


"AIR, W. 


: J," N. Worth, Western Morning News, January 1, 


242/. 1s. 5d. against an expenditure of 3241. 2s. 6d, 
(Trans. Plym. Inst., vii. 455). Doubtless the town 
incurred many petty incidental expenses inde- 
pedidently. Douceurs, lead pipes for distributing 
the water, and the conduits were serious items, to 
which Richard Hawkins contributed 50/. (Plymouth 
Corporation Accounts).* Had not a composition 
differed from an ordinary contract the undertaking 
would not have cost Drake the great sum of money 
that the Mayor and Corporation declared that it 
did; yet, notwithstanding their contemporary evi- 
dence,t the papers (7'rans. Plym. Inst. and Dev. 
Assoc.) laboured to represent Drake as a well-paid 
contractor, their author having lighted on the fol- 
lowing note, for the year 1589-90, in a memo- 
randum book of the Plymouth Corporation, viz. :— 
“ Also this yere the composyton was made betweene 
the towne and Sr. Frances Drake for the bringinge of 
the River of Mewe [ Meavy] to the towne, for which the 
towne have paied bym iic" (200/.] and more c" [100/.), 
for which he is to compounde with the lords of the land 
over which it runneth.’ 
This rough note antedates fact by one year, which 
fatal discrepancy the author of the papers “ hardly 
knew how to account for” (Trans, Plym. Inst., vii. 
462). Nor did it occur to him that numbers of 
honourable men, rigid Puritans, who understood 
the nature of this memorandum more thoroughly 
than he did, had nevertheless given currency to 
the tradition, and drank “ to the pious memory of 
Sir Francis Drake.” No intelligent tyro at the 
Record Office would balance this memorandum for 
one moment against the authenticated tradition; a 
slight acquaintance with the familiar finales con- 
cordie and recoveries informs him that the vast 
majority are fictitious compositions, recognized by 
law, while their real purport is explained by pri- 
vate and inaccessible deeds, with which, in this 
case, the people’s tradition corresponds. t 


* Sir Robert Cecil (ancestor of the Marquess of Salis 
bury) served as a volunteer against the Spanish Armada. 
He was Lord High Steward of Plymouth in 1601. As 
to “room for controversy,” I understand the author has 
been controverting intermittingly from 1881 till 1889. 

t I understand that one party desired, by trading on 
Drake’s name, to add a “ Drake’s wing” to the Atheneum 
Institute, though Drake was neitheran author nor a sage. 
To stem the popular current, which ran in favour of a 
statue, Drake was attacked, bis fame, name, and arms, 
and Hawkins was held up as “‘ the typical Englishman” 
in 1883 (Worth, Trans. Dev. Assoc.) in place of Drake, 
who was “the typical Englishman” in 1871 (Worth, 
* Hist. of Plymouth,’ p. 37). 

t Readers who know all about legal fictions will par- 
don a digressive outline for the sake of thoze who do not 
know. When courts first condescended to entertain fic- 
tions “ is a question of legal antiquarianism which is con- 
sidered by many as still undetermined ” (Hunter). Land 
tenure was really atrust, A tenant in capite, for example, 
might not convey his trust to another without a licence 
from the Crown to alienate. Should the conveyance of 
an important trust be contemplated the case was referred 
to a jury to determine whetber any damage would arise. 
This inquiry was called an “ Inquisitio ad quod damnum.” 
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Although compositions by final concords were of 
wide and varied application, Serjeant Hele, having 
no precedent for the transfer of powers conferred 
by an Act of Parliament, had to exercise some 
ingenuity in assimilating his composition, hence 
the circumstantial form of the two-fold considera- 
tion which needs explanation. On the second 
reading of the Bill for Preserving Plymouth Haven 
two provisoes were added (D’Ewes, ‘Jour. Ho. 
Com.’), viz., all cultivated land, rights of grist mills, 
tin clash mills, and such like, were to be com- 
pensated for before a sod could be turned. Hence 
the legal fiction that 200/. had been paid. Under 
the other proviso all moorland was to be assessed 
and paid for after completion. Hence the fiction 
of a further payment of 1007, and it is very pro- 
bable that some composition was drawn up a year 
in advance. It may be remarked here that in 
studying the case by the light of the tradition 
everything fits in properly; if the tradition is 
assumed to be false things constantly jar and con- 
flict together. 

But the majority of readers will be satisfied with 
a less technical mode of reasoning. They know 
the uses of a merchant’s waste-book, cash-book, 
and ledger, and before allowing a memorandum, 
which is no evidence of an actual cash payment, to 
unsettle their faith in the tradition of their fathers 
they would naturally turn, for confirmation or ex- 
planation, to the cash-book of the Plymouth Cor- 
poration, which, fortunately, is well preserved. It is 
“a large folio of over 600 pages with many thousand 
entries, comprising the entire record of corporate receipt 
and expenditure from 4.p. 1569 to a.p, 1657 inclusive, 
and with it the Municipal Accounts are practically com- 

lete from the year 1486 to the present time” (7rans, 
Plym. Inst., vii, 446 ; and 7rans, Dev. Assoc.). 
Therein all the petty incidental expenses before 
mentioned are recorded, such as fees for messengers 
to Drake, horse hire, douceurs, charges for wine 
and victuals consumed in junketings, lead pipes 
and warehousing them, plumbers’ wages, and 
various other detailed items too numerous to re- 


Methods of evading licences and inquisitions were soon 
discovered. For example: if A wished to convey an estate 
to B, absolutely or temporarily, B, under pretence that 
the estate was his, commenced a suit against A, and, in 
the words of Cruise, “ when the suit was sued out and 
the parties appeared in court a composition of the suit 
was entered into with the consent of the judges.” The 
estate was acknowledged to belong to B, who then made 
some nominal payment in return. This agreement was 
recorded in the court to be held of equal force with the 
sentence that would have been given ‘‘ had the suit not 
been compounded.” Such compositions are known as 
*Finales concordizw or “ Pedes finium,” and by them 
offices and privileges were also transferred. Phere were 
other fictitious methods, such as recoveries and even 
trials by battle, but sufficient is given to explain that 
“ composition’ was the technical term for a feigned 
contract. “Composition’’ and “agreement” are the 
only terms used in our case. “Contract” is a nine- 
uch century gratuity, 


capitulate; but the important payments of the said 
sums of 200/. and 100/. are wanting. Nor do any 
approximate amounts appear. Instead we find pe. 
corded two significant remissions of rent for old 
mills leased to Drake, but superseded by his six 
new mills, which he presented to Plymouth in re. 
version. In 1592 rent 30/. was remitted ; and in 
1593 :— 

“Ttem paied to Sr Frauncis Drake, i 

paiment of the ecc" thatt the Maior af Ce 
were to paye hym for bringinge of the River and purchag 
of the laud over which the same is broughte, which jg 
allowed owte of the mille rent which was payable this 
yere, 20/. 16s, 8d.” (Trans. Plym, Inst., vii. 466), 
This is conclusive enough that the said sums of 
2001. and 1001. were fictitious. Among the costs 
attending the rejoicings over the entry of the leat 
into the town there was a sum, not specified, paid 
to Sir Francis Drake, apparently to reimburse him 
for some petty expense he had incurred. In 1606 
Sir Thomas Wise received some claret, in fall 
payment of the composition between him and the 
town for the land on the watercourse, &c., the 
value of which had been assessed by a commission 
two years before—additional evidence that a com- 
position in those days was not a hard and fast con- 
tract. 

There remains the historical method of testing 
the truth. Drake having returned from Portugal 
in July, 1589, could not have attended at once to 
Plymouth leat, for which the memorandum states 
he was paid 300/. in 1589-90. The Corporation 
accounts show no such payment within this period, 
which is too short to admit of the explanatory 
assertion that the money was paid in small, pro- 
tracted instalments. 

Before Sept., 1590, P, Vosper received a shilling 
for going to Buckland, Drake’s seat, “to knowe 
when the Judges did come.” The Judges of Assize 
had arrived to assess the damages payable before a 
sod could be turned. They surmounted a very 
serious difficulty, to be explained, and Plymouth 
was pleased to send them a gratuity of a tun of wine 
in 1590-1, which cost 201. (Plymouth Corporation 
Accounts), and serves to explain the mayor’s words 
to Sir Robert Cecil. After the completion of the 
leat the judges came again—July, 1592—to assess 
the moorland, in accordance with the second pro- 
viso of the Act, which recognized only the Mayor 
and Commonalty as a matter of form, though Drake 
paid the costs handsomely. That there should be 
no bickering or dissatisfaction, he paid all round, 
freeholders and leaseholders, the same award, new 
leases or leases nearly expired, which was tanta- 
mount to paying for the fee twice over. No profit- 
seeking contractor would have done this, nor would, 
nor could the Plymouth treasurer have so wasted 
the town’s slender resources, but Drake was 4 
wealthy and generous donor (Trans. Plym. Inst., 
viii. 520). 

Now to explain the serious difficulty. The leat 
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Of the said 
Nor do any traversed a tin district, and tin anciently ranked 
ent fi te-5 with silver as a royal metal (Plowden, ‘ Com..,’ 327, 
b his old} 3.1761). Tinners had power (Chart. 9 Ric. I., 
Sixt pik. B. Hearne, 360, Chart. 3 Jo., Madox Exch.) to 
4. ant} dig in royal or other lands (Act 33 Ed. I., April 10, 
@ 5 and in 1305) in Devon “ without licence, tribute, or satis- 
faction” (Carew, ‘Surv. Cornw.,’ 13b); “Et aquas 
et cursus aquarum ad operationes Stannariaram 
predictarum divertere ubi et quoties opus fuerit ” 
(Act 50 Ed. IIL, and Acts Ric. II. and Hen. VI.). 
They might divert watercourses or pull down 
houses in their search for tin. Vindictive persons 
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id sums of | would purchase shares in decayed tin-works for the 
the costs purpose of injuring others or victimizing them by 
f the leat | levying blackmail. Devonshiremen complained to 
sified, paid | Edward II. (1314) that the tinners maliciously 
burse him | destroyed three hundred acres or more annually, 

In 1606 § and petitioned for a lord warden. Edward III. 
ot, im full f (1328) appointed the Abbot of Tavistock (Plow- 
a and the} den). Tinners were then restrained “ne bestonerer 
» &e., the | eawe ou cours de eawe par malice.” (Plymouth 
ommission § imputed malice to the tinners who tapped the leat 
hat a com- § —Star Cham. Pro.). But the tinners could sum- 
i fast con-} marily lodge in Lydford Gaol those who impeded 


them, consequently two messengers, sent from 
Plymouth to protect the leat on Roborough Down, 
were set up on a bare ridged horse, with their legs 
tied under his belly, and trotted off to gaol (Star 


of testing 
Portagal 
at once to 


lum states § Chamber Pro.). By virtue of their ancient charter 
orporation § they defied the Act of Henry VIII. (23 Hen. VIIL, 
us period, J ¢. 8, 1531-2) for preserving the western havens, 
Planatory | which were choked with washings from the tin- 


works, and the Act (27 Hen. VIII., c. 23) which 
increased the penalty against them from 10/. to 


mall, pro- 


a shilling } 201* Fifteen or twenty miles of watercourse lay 
to knowe at the mercy of these tinners, and not one drop of 
of Assize } water could have reached Plymouth without their 
® before» | consent first obtained. No one aware of these 
d a very facts would have asserted in the Devon T'rans- 
Plymouth § actions that there was “ no room for the exercise of 
in of wine | Drake’s influence or generosity ”; or that “his in- 
rporation § fluence, if exerted, would have prevented the neces- 
ns words | sity for an Act of Parliament.” After Drake’s 
mm of the} death Mr. Wm. Crymes did maintain his right to 
to assess | tap the leat for tinning purposes, as will be shown. 
ond pro- | The rapacity of the tinners would have taxed the 
1e Mayor | resources of Plymouth with all the other towns of 
gh Drake Devon united, and therefore we say that a tradition 
hould be} which merely declares that Plymouth did not per- 
Il round, | form what she could not perform is absolutely un- 
ard, new} impeachable. H. H. Drake. 
as tanta- (To be continued.) 
Yo profit- 
or would, FETTIPLACE FAMILY. 
wasted It may interest Berkshire archeologists to know 
“ pas among some old papers relating to Ockwells, 
* “ The lower and first Buildings of the Court of the 
The leat Ptiorie [Plympton Mary, ‘Fipmenth) be almost 


clene choki 
gith from the Tynne works” (Leland, ‘ 


with the Sandes that 
tin,,’ iii. 33). 


once owned by my ancestors and formerly by the 
Fettiplaces, I have found an original deed of covenant 
made on the marriage of a member of the last-named 
family, viz., Sir John Fettiplace, Knt., and Eliza- 
beth Carew. The document, the wording of which is 
very quaint, but puzzling at times, is too long to 
recite at length, but possibly you may find room 
for a few extracts, should you deem them worthy 
of notice. It runs as follows :— 


“This Endenture made the 29t» day of August in the 
10% yere of the Reigne of King Henry the VIII™ 
betweene 8S" Richarde Carew K™ Nicholas Carew Esquier 
son and heire apparannt of the s* St Richarde on thone 
partie and St Thomas ffetiplace K"™* on thoder partie 
Vitnessith that the s* St Richard covenannten and 
gn’nten by these presents to the s* St Thomas that Eliza- 
beth Carew one of the daughters of the s* St Richarde 
and sister to the s* Nicholas shall before the feaste of 
Alle Saynts next comyng by the grace of God mary and 
take to her husbonde the s* S' Thomas and hym espouse 
and wedde after the lawe of Holy Chirche if the s* 
Thomas will thereunto assent and agre And in like- 
wise the s‘ St Thomas coven’ntith and gn’ntith by these 
presents to the s* S* Richarde & Nicholas that he shall 
before the s* feast by the same grace of God mary and 
take to his wif the s¢ Elizabeth and her espouse & 
wedde after the lawes of Holy Chirche if the s* Elizabeth 
will thereunto agre And the s* S* Richard & Nicholas 
coven’nten &c by these presents to the st St Thomas 
to apparell and araye the s‘ Elizabeth in alle things 
necessary and convenient for her degre for the said 
mariage after theire discrecions And furdermore the 
st S* Richarde & Nicholas covenannten Xc to the s* S* 
Thomas that the King or Sovereigne lorde by his suffi- 
cient l’res patents after the s‘ mariage and before the 
feast of the Ascension of our Lord God next comyng 
shall give and gn’nte to the s* St Thomas and Elizabeth 
manors or manor or londes & te’nts within the Realme 
of Englande to the yerly value of an hundreth merks 
over alle chargs and reprises To Have and to bolde to 
the s* St Thomas and Elizabeth and the heires of theire 
bodies lawfully begoten reservyng only fealte to the 
King’s Highnes and his heires by bis l’res patents for all 
consed and oder services withoute any oder thynge or 
accompte yeldyng or making for the same For the whiche 
mariage Astats to be made and the s* coven’ants gn’nts 
promises and agrements on the p’tie of the s* St Richarde 
and Nicholas to be done and performed The s* S* Thomas 
coven’nteth &c by these presents to the s* St Richarde and 
Nicholas that he the s* Sir Thomas or his heires within 
sixe monethes next after the st mariage and after the 
same I'res patents of Manors or Manor or landes or ten’ts 
of the s¢ clere yerly value of one hundreth marks over 
alle chargs to the s¢ St Thomas and Elizabeth & theire 
heires in forme beforesaid made or for defaulte of 
makyng of the same Astats by the s‘ l’res patents before 
the Feast of the Ascencion the s¢ S8* Thomas or Nicholas 
or one of them their executor and assignes consent to 
pay to the st St Thomas his executor and assignes two 
thousand marks that then within the vj monethes after 
the same Astate made or thes* £ £ wm’ks in forme 
beforesaid paied shall make or cause to be made by 
recorde or oderwise a sufficient and lawfull Astate to 
St John Gaynesforde St Symon Hare’cote Knights the 
sd Nicholas Carewe [sic] Richarde Broke Sergeaunt- 
att-lawe Roger Copley Esquier W™ Stafforde of Brad- 
felde in the Countie of Berks Esquier Henry Brigges 
Esquier and W™ ffermor gentilman of & in the Manor of 
Shrivenham within the Countie of Berks with thap’ten’nts 
and of and in oder londes and ten'nts which with the 
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game Manor of Shrivenham shalbe of the clere yerly 
value of C merks And the s¢ St Thomas coven'ntith and 

*ntith that he is very owner of the same manor of 

rivenham with tha’pten'nts.” 

Then follow sundry covenants against incum- 
brances, for quiet possession, &c. :— 

** And furdermore it is covn’nted gn’nted and d 
between the p’ties that if any ambiguite or doubte here- 
after happen to be hadde for any cause abovewriten that 
then the same ambiguite and doubte shalbe interpretate 
[sic] declared and made open by the s4 Richarde Broke 
and John Baldwyn and the longest liver of theym,” &c, 

“Into witnes whereof the p’ties abovesaid to these 
Endentures entrechangeably have putt theire seales the 
day and yere first abovewriten, 

“ Riowarp Carew. 
“ Carew.” 
Does this marriage appear in the Fettiplace pedigree 
as given in the Heralds’ Visitations and county 
histories? To which branch of the Carew family 
did Sir Richard belong, and in what county seated ? 
Was Richard Broke, serjeant-at-law, identical with 
Sir Richard Broke, Knt., who was Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer during the reign of King Henry VIII., 
and in the pedigree given by Sir Bernard Burke, in 
his ‘ Peerage and omg eg the late Sir George 
N. Broke Middleton, -» @ppears as that 
—— lineal ancestor, and is described as 
‘ourth son of Thomas Broke, of Leighton, co. 
Chester, by the heiress of John Parker, Esq., of 
Copenhall? Is anything known of Sir Richard 
Harcote ? Was he of Stanton Harcourt, co, Oxon.? 
Was Thomas Baldwin the same person as Sir 
Thomas Baldwin, of Aylesbury, Bucks, Kut. 
(about whom I inquired at length so far back 
as in 1862—3* S. i. 426—but I regret unsuccess- 
fully), who was first a reader at the Inner Temple 
and afterwards Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
a - 1535 to 1545 ? H. C. F. 
erts, 


Jostan Retpu’s Cumpertanp Porms.—The fol- 
lowing version, in the Cumberland dialect, of the 
nineteenth Idyll of Theocritus (more usually, I be- 
lieve, ascribed to Bion), rv xAérrayv ror’ “Epwra, 
may amuse your classical readers, Theocritus (or 
Bion), of all poets, could not have complained of 
being translated into what I may call English 
Doric. It is by the Rev. Josiah Relph, perpetual 
curate of Sebergham(pronounced Sebram), Cumber- 
land, a neighbourhood of which I may say, in 
propria persond, — 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 
fie iis beloved in vain! 
Relph died in 1743, at the early age of thirty-one, 
and his poems, I fancy, have long since gone down 
the stream of oblivion. The title-page of my copy 
. (Carlisle and London) is dated 1797, and the little 
volume is dedicated by the editor, Thomas Sander- 
son, to my grandfather, the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, from whose (MS.) memoirs I made 


copious extracts, which I published in ‘N. & Q.,’ 


5" S. v. and vi. (s.v. ‘Reminiscences of an Ameri 
can Loyalist ’).* Amongst Relph’s dialect poems plo< 
one entitled ‘Saint Agnes’ Fast ; or, the Amorongis extrem 
Maiden,’ a poem which would scarcely have de§would hb: 
terred Keats, had he known it—which I may takeplife. By! 
it for granted he did not—from writing his owg)mast hav 
‘Eve of Saint Agnes’ from despair of rivallingsthat thei 
it. Here is Theocritus’s poem:— mge” for 

Ae time, as Cupy, sweet-tuithed fairy, Sampson 

A hive, ower ventersome, wad herry, asually f 

nd gave his hand a dispert [desperate } stang; 

It stoundit [smarted ome, and it 

He pufft and stampt and flang and yelled; 

Then ’way full drive to Mammy scowr’t, 

And held her ’t up, to blow ’t and cur’t, 

Wondrin sae feckless-like a varmint 

Cud have sae fearfu’ mickle harm in ’t, 

She smurked—and pra’ tha’, eays his mudder, 

Is not lile Cupy seck Frach anudder? 

Just seck anudder varmint ‘s he ; 

A feckless-like—but fearfu’ bee. 


Relph cannot be charged with literary presump 
tion, as Sanderson, his biographer, says that “he 


had made such a low estimate of his poeti — 
powers that he could never be prevailed upon to Ralph's 


ublish any of his productions.” This is confirmed 
y the following neat epigram :— 
Orinda’s judgment ’s just and true, 
° It never made a slip but two; 
When she approved my lines was one, 
The other, when she blamed her own. 
This is unnecessarily modest —“ senselessly ceevil,” 
as the Scottish lassie said of her prim lover. 
Relph seems to have been an unusually good 
classical scholar. According to his biographer, 
after he left Glasgow College he returned to his 
native parish, 
“where, as something was to be done to gain a liveli- 
hood, he undertook the humble though useful employ- 
ment of a schoolmaster, and taught the elements of 
reading and the classics with such success that his native 
parish is indebted to him for that pre-eminence in litera 
ture that it at present enjoys. At Sebergham it is not 
uncommon to see the husbandman amusing himeelf in 
the intervals of his toil with a Virgil or a Horace.” 
This memoir appears to have been written to- 
wards the close of the last century, by which time 
Relph had been dead more than fifty years, and | 
cannot help thinking that Sanderson must have 
seen the Sebergham children of the soil through 
rose-coloured spectacles. Without doubting that 
Relph taught his rustic pupils to read the classics 
knowing how little “learned leisure” an agtt 
cultural labourer usually has, and how he home 
* I understand that when my grandfather, who wa 
vicar of Epsom at his death, was seized with his find 
illness, the Rev. Bartholomew Edwards (see ante, p. 38) 
‘ A Long Incumbency '), who was a pupil in the neigh 
bourhood, rode into London for a doctor, As my grané 
father died eighteen months before the battle of 7 
falgar, and Mr. Edwards died last February, this is 
“ link with the past ” indeed ! 
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f an Ameri 
ect poems igiward plods his weary way after his day’s work, it 
he Amoronglis extremely improbable that more than one or two 
ly have defwould have kept up their Latin reading in later 
I may takeflife. By 1797 ay po most, of Relph’s pupils 
ing bis owglmast have been dead, and one can scarcely suppose 
of rivaling that their children continued their fathers’ “ noble 
” for Virgil and Horace, unless, as Dominie 
Sampson would say, the air of Sebergham is un- 
asually favourable unto classical learning. At all 
events, during the eight or nine months that I lived 


jetang; —}4t Sebergham, more than thirty years ago, in statu 

pupillars, the genial current of the Sebergham 

. rustic soul must have been entirely frozen, as I do 


not remember hearing of Lobbin Clout and Cloddi- 
pole studying the classics. Had such been the 
case, I think in my situation I should have heard 
nudder, of it. 
Do any of your numerous clerical readers or 
contributors know of any English parish at the 
present time where “it is not uncommon to see the 
husbandman amusing himself in the intervals of 
wp his toil with a Virgil or a Horace” ? 
I must not conclude without a word of praise for 
Relph’s dialect poem in amcebwan verse entitled 
'Hay-time; or, the Constant Couple.’ This is 
really a tender tittle idyl, and it is not without 
literary merit, although it will not compare for a 
moment with Allan Ramsay’s amcebean song in 
‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ beginning— 
When first my dear laddie gaed to the green hill, 
8 song worthy of Burns. Here is, perhaps, the 
best verse of Relph’s idyl':— 
Cursty [ Christopher]. 

Sweet is this kiss as smell of dwallowed [ withered] hay, 
Or the fresh prumrose on the furst of May; 
Sweet to the teaste as pears or apples moam [ mellow}, 
Nay, sweeter far than sweetest honey-comb. 
A poet who could write like this may be small, 
bat he is not contemptible. 

There is a copy of Relph’s poems in the London 
Library, published in Glasgow in 1767, thirty 
years earlier than the edition from which I have 
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re made the foregoing extracts. 

Ropley, A. JONATHAN BovucuiER. 
rs, and | » Alresford. 

ust haveg “Or aut oruens.”—I frequently read this 


| through absurd expression, and sometimes hear it used, but 
ting thaif have never seen any explanation of it given. The 
) classiog§ error is not confined altogether. to the Times and 
an agri§ other papers, or even the parliamentary debates, 
he homeg or modern books, for I read in Elrington’s ‘ Life of 
Archbishop Ussher,’ p. 237, that Prynne writes : 
, who wa “this Archbishop [of Canterbury]|—the very 
h his find’ worst of all his traytorous predecessors.” 

ute, p. 385 M. 


the neigh 

my granél = Torwir.—It is doing a service to those who are 

is in word-lore to pillory absurd derivations 
td pages. Here is a grotesque example. In 
816 a gentleman, whose name was Ferdinand 


Vanderstraeten, published a book entitled ‘ Im- 
proved Agriculture.’ As the fashion was in those 
days, the title is a very long one, but I have given 
sufficient for its identification. I do not know 
whether the writer was a Netherlander or an 
Englishman, but I surmise the former, although the 
style is not that of a foreigner. It contains much 
sensible information on agricultural affairs, blended 
here and there with nonsense. The following is a 
part of what the writer says concerning the turnip: 

“T should much incline to believe, that it has been 
from Brabant, rather than Flanders, that the culture of 
these roots passed into England, if I knew with certainty 
that the name of turnip, which is given to them in Eng- 
lish, was not more ancient than the reign of Queen Ann: 
for there is, near Brussels, a place called Turneppe, 
which made part of the cant nts pied by the 
army under the Duke of Marlborough.” —P. 40. 

How old the word may be in our tengpe Tam 
not prepared to say, but it is certainly older than 
Marlborough’s time. In ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ Anne Page says :— 

Alas, I had rather be set quick i’ the earth, 
And bowl'd to death with turnips !—III, iv. 91. 

Dr. Richardson gives examples from Drayton 
and Holland. I believe, if it were sought for, the 
word might be found far earlier than this. Guillim, 
in his ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ fifth edition, 1679, 
p. 113, gives a coat of arms blazoned thus: “ He 
beareth sable, a Turnip, Proper, a Chief or, Gutte 
de Larmes.” The name of the family which used 
this bearing is, strange to say, omitted, and there- 
fore I have no means of ascertaining at what date 
it was granted or assumed. K. P. D. E. 


Lorp Hartineton in THE AcaADEMY, 
—lIn the portrait of Lord Hartington exhibited in 
the Royal Academy the artist has made an heraldic 
mistake by giving his lordship the coronet of a 
marquis to his coat of arms. The eldest sons of 
dukes rank above earls, and have precedence 
amongst themselves in accordance with the creation 
of the dukedom. These are marquises, earls, and 
viscounts by courtesy, amongst them the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey ranking first. Whatever the 
title may be, they each and all bear an earl’s ae 


Cuppinestoxe: To At a short 
distance to the north-west of Penshurst, in Kent, 
is the village of Chiddingstone, formerly spelt 
Chidingstone, and called in the ‘ Textus Roffensis’ 
Cidingstane. Near the church is a remarkable 
stone called the Chiding Stone, and the vill 
tradition is that on it the priests used to chide the 
people, whence the name. The A.-S. for “‘to 
chide” is cidan, but the origin of this is somewhat 
uncertain. Wedgwood says, “ Cidan, to scold, 
from the notion of speaking loud and shrill,” and 
compares it with a Finnish word signifying “‘ to 
make a shrill noise.” Prof. Skeat, in his ‘ Etymo- 
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logical Dictionary,’ says, “‘ Perhaps related to A.-S. 
ewesan, to speak, whence E. quoth”; but in the 
** Errata and Addenda” he suggests to compare it 
with the Danish kiede, to tire, harass, weary ; kied, 
tired, though he adds to this remark that “the 
connection is not clear.” It occurs to me that the 
tradition respecting the Chiding Stone near the 
church in Kent may throw some light upon this, 
and make it probable that the word really meant 


speaking (i. ¢., preaching) stone. 
W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Ponxixe Morro on Sun-p1at.—A friend sends 
me the following :—In the centre ofa dial in Derby- 
shire is the simple word ‘ We,” which he interprets 
to mean, We soon die all — 

R. 


Chelmsford. 


[For your query as to a collection of these, see the 
review, ante, p. 300, of Mra, Scott Gatty’s ‘ Book of Sun- 
dials’ (Bell & Sons).] 


Ricnarp Lee, or Virointa.—John Gibbon, 
the ancestor of the historian Edward Gibbon, 
during the years 1659-1660, was in.Virginia, and 
visited the immigrant Richard Lee. Under Dug- 
dale he was made a herald-at-arms of the blue 
mantle class. In his ‘ Introductio ad Latinam 
Blasoniam’ he gives the arms of Richard Lee as 
‘In clypeo rutilo fasciam pluribus quadratis auri 
et cyani, alternis wquisque spaciis inter octo 
linthides argenteis collocatam.” Robert Lee, 
ayor of London early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was a descendant of a Shropshire family. 
Now, the billets belong to the arms of the 
Shropshire Lees. Richard Lee, of Virginia, 
belonged to the Shropshire family, for on the 
tombstone of his son in Virginia it is so declared. 
This seems plain ; but the Rev. Frederick George 
Lee, D.C.L., in ‘Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica,’ second series, vol. i. p. 100, makes 
Richard Lee, of Virginie, a descendant of Sir 
Henry Lee, Kat., of the Lees of Chester, Bucks, 
and Oxon., with a different coat of arms. Can any 
of your readers tell whether the declaration of 
Gibbon, the friend of Richard Lee, is trustworthy ? 
Epwarp D. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S. 


How to Wrire rae History or A Famity. 
—Many years ago it occurred to me to compile an 
account of my relatives in a peculiar fashion. I am 
not aware that a similar r has ever been adopted 
by any other person. began by tracing—not 
without considerable difficulty—my own seize 
quartiers, and subsequently those of my wife. I am 
very well aware of the great difficulty in general of 
doing this. The result of that first step was the 
identification of our thirty-two great-great-grand- 
pam, going back for _e two centuries. Next 

traced out in priority of birth the children and 


other descendants, first exhausting those of th 
eldest son of the first paternal ancestor, followed 
by those of the second son, and so on through the 
entire sixteen couples, entering—besides as many 
exact dates as possible—the names, residence, pro- 
fession, office, employment, university degree, 
marriage and place of celebration, family arms 
(where borne), and any other information which I 
thought might — of interest at the present or a 
fature time. have thus made out a valuable 
family record of about one thousand pages in a 
quarto volume, in which is collected into one view 
a vast fund of trustworthy information, by far th 
greater portion being derived directly from mem 
bers of the various families noted, besides extrac 
from parish registers, deeds, wills, and othe 
records. The index contains considerably ove 
one thousand distinct surnames (besides man 
duplicate instances of various families bearing th 
same name, such as Jones, &c.) of persons of who! 
the most distantly related are our third cousins 
and their issue. 

The book is compiled in pedigree, not in narra 
tive form, as otherwise it would be impracticabl 
to make from time to time the additions which 
constantly coming in; but it requires now to 
rewritten. In despite of all my efforts the blan 
are still almost numberless, and, of course, fro 
the very nature of the work, where relatives ar 
scattered all over the world, it is impossible t 
make it perfect ; but, at all events, others perhaps 
may be induced to take up the suggestion, and 
commence a similar family record, the value o 
which, both in a genealogical and a legal sen 
can scarcely be over-estimated. Y. S. M. 


And ‘tis! 


“THIEF IN A CANDLE.”—I find this expressi 
in Howell’s ‘ Forraine Travel,’ 1642, p. 77, Arber's 
edition, 1869 :— 

“If there be a theefe in the Candle (as wee used tos 
commonly), there is a way to pull it out; and not to pul 
out the Candle, by clapping gn Extinguisher presently 
upon it.” 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Tae Lorp Mayor anp THE GorDoN Englis 


The Lord Mayor of London would appear to have 
been considerably “obfuscated” during the memor 
able rioting in the metropolis in June, 1780, if the 
accuracy of the two “ extempore” epigrams appear 
ing that month in the Westminster Magazine ca 
be relied on. The first runs thus :— 
When Rome was burning, Writers all agree, 
Nero was playing on the “ Tweedle-dee ”; 
Kennet, when he saw sedition ripe, _ 
And London blazing, calmly “ smoak’'d his pipe. 
To which is added, under ‘Lord Mayor's Dilea 
ma’:— 
The Riot quite confus'd the Mayor : 
But where ’s the wonder, when it 
Was such a critical affair, 
His Lordship could not Kenn-it? 
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jeux Cesprit of the period secm to me worth 
ing and transferring to the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
R. E. N 


Bishopwearmouth. 


Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
may be addressed to them direct. 


Otam.—Is anything known of the date of the 
‘Old Verses inscribed in the Belfry of St. Peter’s 
om meM-§Phurch at Shaftesbury,’ which Nares quotes under 
word, ending : — 
But when they clam, the harsh sound spoils the sport, 
And ’tis like women keeping Dover-court? 
[shall be glad of other quotations for this verb ; 
also of information as to the application of clam 
to various species of native bivalve shell-fish in 
— J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


ably over} 
les many 
ating the 
of who: 


Ricuter’s ‘ Tiray.’—I have been trying with 
difficulty, by the advice of a German admirer of 
Jean Paul, to read his once famous novel ‘ Titan.’ 
ne blankg§In the fourteenth chapter the hero, Albano, de- 
rse, frommscends into the cellar, and opens a door, which 
tives ar@gdiscloses to his astonished gaze a splendid view 
ossible to¥from a terrace on the roof of the house. In a foot- 
s porhaps§note the author observes: “ Weigel of Jena in- 
tion, andgvented the inverted stair (pons heteroclitus), on 
value offwhich we feel the illusion that we are descending 
while we ascend. See Busch, ‘Handbuch der 
Erfindungen,’ vol. vii.” What is the meaning of 
this? Philaréte Chasles translated ‘ Titan’ into 
xpression§ French. Has it ever been translated into English ? 
7, Arber’s A. R. 


Warre, on Whyte, Batt. — Mary 


ised to ss¥idaughter of a (query Rev.) William White of 
seul Newport, Rhode Island, U.S. (I saw his portrait 


itely at Brighton), married in 1727 or 1728 Wil- 
liam Ball, of Philadelphia. She died Sept. 28, 
1767, and is believed to have been descended from 
am English bishop. I find from Thoresby’s ‘ His- 
tory of Leeds’ that Francis White (Whyte in 
O if th Thoresby), Bishop of Ely, had grandsons Francis 
50, if thi White, or Whyte, Recorder of Leeds and Ponte- 
fact (died November 19, 1692), John, William, 
wine CiNAind Daniel. By the bishop’s will, proved Feb. 27, 
1637-8, by his relict Joane White, I learn he had 
daughters Martha, wife of Thomas Goodherd, —, 
Wife of Mica Wickham, Elizabeth Nicholls, and 
Hester Manby, and a daughter-in-law Margaret 
ely. Is anything known of the descendants of 
this Bishop White? Can any one say where Dr. 
Thomas White, the deprived Bishop of Peter- 
borough, was buried? In his will, proved July 19, 
1698, he states that he was born at Aldington, in 
Kent; names his uncle Paul White; his cousins, 


e memor} 


pipe.” 
s Dilea 


James White, living near Deane, in Kent; Mary, 
wife of Mr. Rowsewell, minister of Riselip, near 
Uxbridge, co. Bucks; and several cousins of the 
name of Bleckynden. He leaves his printed books 
to the town of Newark-upon-Trent. He desires 
to be buried wherever he dies, and on a little 
stone the following to be inscribed :— 

“The body of Thomas White, D.D., late Bishopp of 
Peterborough, deprived of that Bishopprick for not 
takeing the Oathes of Allegiance and Supremacy estab- 
lisht one thousand six hundred and eighty nine, is 
buryed here in hope of a happy resurrection,” 

ReGinatp Stewart BoppineToy. 

National Conservative Club, 9, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Prayers or Lorp Bacon.—Some years ago, at 
the opening of some building in London (I think 
the Medical Hall, but I am not sure), in the 
account given in the papers of the ceremony, it 
said, “the prayers of Lord Bacon were used.” 
Can any one tell me what those prayers are? Also, 
can any one give a description of Lord Bacon’s 
walking-stick? I think it is in some London 
exhibition. Dororay. 


Date or Garrick’s Brrtu.—Boaden (‘ Garrick 
Correspondence,’ i. ii) gives a copy of the entry of 
Garrick’s baptism at All Saints’, Hereford, dated 
Feb. 28, 1716, and 1716 is generally accepted as 
the year of Garrick’s birth. But Malone, in a note 
to Boswell (under year 1779), gives the year as 
1716-17. Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ consulted 
the register at All Saints’, Hereford, and discovered 
with certainty whether the year is 1715-16 or 
1716-17? R, W. L. 


Bartiwicxs.—In an Act “to avoyde the 
greate price and excesse of wynes” (7 Ed. VI. c. v.) 
it is provided, inter alia, that none shall keep 
taverns in cities or market towns except by licence 
of the mayor, &c., or of justices in quarter sessiong. 
As subject to the Act, Gravesend, Sittingbourne, 
and Bagshot are specially mentioned in three 
several recitals. I can find no reason for this, and 
no mention of the Act in the county histories. 
Was it that they were royal bailiwicks? If so, 
were they the only royal bailiwicks? And were 
royal bailiwicks exempt from Acts for local govern- 
ment unless specially recited? J. S, Leapam. 


DtatoeveE as A Surname.—A curious imitative 
corruption of some local (?) surname appears in 
the Philadelphia directory. There are four Dia- 
logues, with English Christian names prefixed. 
Can any correspondent, English or American, 
suggest the original form? C. W. Barps.ey. 

Ulverston Vicarage. 


Mepat.—I shall be much obliged for any infor- 
mation about a silver medal that has been shown 
to me, of which no specimen was in the Stuart 
Exhibition, It is about the size of a crown piece. 
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On the obverse is a beautifully designed profile 
bust of Charles I., with the legend “ Utriusque 
verus successor”; and on the reverse is a repre- 
sentation of an anvil, thereon (apparently) a gem 
being struck by a hammer, with the legend “ In- 
expugnabilis, 1648.” Siema. 


Vausze.—In 1585 Guillemeau published his 
* Traité des Maladies de |’CEil,’ which was reprinted 
among his collected works in 1612. An English 
version appeared, without the translator’s name or 
any date, as ‘A Worthy Treatise of the Eyes,’ &c. 
In chap. ix. an operation on the eyelid is described, 
and the writer says, “ With the point of a penknife 
catte it by little and little, or with a crooked 
vause you may cutte it all at once.” In chap. xi. 
another operation is thus noticed: ‘‘ You must 
cunningly with a lancet or crooked vause take of 
the skinne,” &>. On referring to the French 
original I find that the word translated vause is 
bistorie courbe. Vause is not in Nares, nor in any 
of the dictionaries I ess. Where is it to be 
found? Is it what Prof. Skeat calls a “ ghost- 
word ”? J. Drxon. 


Heratpic Kyors.--Would one of the readers 
skilled in heraldry kindly give me some information 
about these knots? I know of the Lacy, Bowen, 
and Heneage knots, but particularly desire informa- 
tion as to the Wake and Ormonde knots. 

OnESIPHORUS, 


Kiyo or Arms orn Kine at Anms.—Which is 
right? I am dogmatically assured, by what ought 
to be good authority, that the former is an error. 
Noble, in the body of his ‘College of Arms,’ uses 
both forms indiscriminately, but in the patents and 
other official documents in the appendix, the title 
is invariably ‘‘ Rex armorum,” and ‘King of 
Arms.” AsI take it, the more vulgar “ King at 
Arms ” has simply grown out of a supposed analogy 
with “ Sergeant at arms ” (ad arma) and “ Serjeant 
at law.” ; E. C. R. 


Buack Mey as Heratps tue Baririsn 
Isixs.—According to Sir Walter Scott, the trum- 
peters of the Scottish Life Guards in the seven- 
teenth century were negroes. In ‘Old Mortality’ 
Sergeant Bothwell, obeying Claverhouse’s com- 
mand to ‘‘ sound to horse,” at the Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem, “ hastened to give order to six negroes, in 
white dresses richly » and having massive 
silver collars and armlets. These sable function- 
aries acted as trumpeters, and speedily made the 
castle and the woods around it ring with their 
summons.” Hogarth, again, in portraying the freak 
of George Buchanan (when, odhuton to the letter 
of the King’s command that he should ‘ never let 
him see his face again,” he, notwithstanding, made 
himeelf conspicuously visible at an upper window 
as the king rode by), places a trumpeter or herald 
on either side of the central group at the window, 


both of which trumpeters are black men. 
features are not at all those of n 

attire, except that they have cockades in their ha 
seems to be exactly similar to that of the ki 
himself, or of the gentlemen in the room besi 
them. But the painter distinctly makes th 
black, or at least dark-skinned men, of quite 
different complexion from the onlookers, 

I shall feel obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q. 
who will explain to me why Hogarth and Scot 
should agree in depicting official trumpeters of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in th 
islands as men of dark complexion. 

avip MacRircuie. 
Edinburgh. 


Crericat Dress.—What was the usual out-o 
door costume of clergymen in England in 1790 
Did they still wear gown, bands, &c.; and wha 
kind of hat was most generally worn by — 


Arrxen Famity.—I should be much obliged i 
any one could give me particulars as to the pedigr 
of a William Aitken, living at or near Dun 
(N.B.) about the middle of the last century. W. 
he in any way connected with James Aitken, th 
celebrated Bishop of Galloway, who died in Edin 
burgh in 1687, or with either of the two Aitke 
who sat as members for Dunbar and Culross, 4. ¢. 
Edward Aitken from 1599 to 1608, and Jam 
Aitken from 1648 to 1649? As I am trying 
trace the history of this family, I should be mos 
grateful for any information on the subject, or f 
any hints as to where such information is likely 
be found. The arms borne by William Aitke 
seem to have been Ar., a chevron az. between tw 
cocks in chief, and a buckle in base 7 

C. Hamitroy. 


Turxisn Coat or Arms.—I should be muck 


meaning of that ie } 
the centre of the Turkish coat of arms. Is it meant 
to be a signature ? G. 8. B. 


Tue “ Bey: Jesv.”—Where can we learn any: 
thing of the traditions held by that scattered tribe; 
especially on what grounds they claim lineal 
descent from our Lord, or from his ans —— 


Bournes Famity.—Will some one give partt 
culars as to the origin of the Bournes family, onet 
owning a considerable part of county Mayo, i 
Treland ? Their ancestor was one of Cromwell’ 
officers, and received a t of confiscated land 
The arms possessed by Mr. G. 8. Bournes of Rost 


port House were two mullets, a hunting horn it 
the base, rest, a wheatsheaf with two b 


cking. Motto, “ Vincit qui patitur.” The namé 
and r+ ie of the grantee mentioned are desired 
The College of Arms only know of a grant 
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Edmund Burn at Lisbon, of Scotch descent, but 
the crest and motto are quite different. 


Garer Famity.—In 1708 William Gater, of 
Lapford, Devon, married Margaret Kelland, and 
in 1770 the Rev. William Gater, M.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, was buried at Lanford. 
Was the latter the grandfather of Anne Holwell 
née Gater) wife of Admiral Vernon Harcourt? 
he died in 1879. Is any one in possession of a 
pedigree of Gater? W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“Doematism” anp “ Puppyism.”— Dean Bur- 
gon, in his ‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ second 
edition, 1888, vol. ii. p. 218, attributes to Dean 
Mansel the well-known definition of dogmatism as 
“puppyism full grown.” Surely this expression, 
which has in it too much of philosophic truth to be 
deemed a mere pun, is Douglas Jerrold’s! Is it 
not to be found in the‘ Man made of Money.’ At 
p. 126 of the same volume the dean reminds 
his readers of the story of the detection by 
H. 0. Coxe of certain of the forgeries of Simonides. 
Is not this the story told more circumstantially of 
Henry Bradshaw in Mr. A. Benson’s article on 
that great bibliographer in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for April, 1886 (vol. liii. p. 480)? Is the tale true 
of Henry of Oxford, or Henry of Cambridge, or of 
both ? AcHE. 


Stannors.—Has any portrait of Philip 
Stanhope, the recipient of Lord Chesterfield’s 
‘Letters, been published ; and where can one of 
him be seen? I know that one, at least, was 
made, and it is presumably in the possession of 
the family. C. 8. 


Pore Jurre.—In the many notices of Pope 
Joan scattered through the volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I can find no account of the singular name of Pope 
Jutte, by which the female Pope was commonly 
known in the Netherlands. I suspect it to be 
equivalent to our Judy, for Punch and Judy used 
sometimes to be called Punch and his wife Joan. 
Bat what adds to the interest in Pope Jutte is the 
little-known fact that it was an Englishman who 
has given the fullest account of this mysterious 
lady. Egbert Grim, in 1635, published at Wesel 
an extraordinary book of 1098 pp. 4to., proving 
Pope Jutte to be a woman, and going into the 
carious questions of the Sedes Stercoraria, &c. 

only writer on the subject who seems to have 
known of Grim is Wagenseil, in his ‘ Dissertatio de 
Joanna Papissa,’ where he styles Grim Natione 
Anglus. If so, his countrymen ought to know 
something about him, but both biographers and 
bibliographers seem equally silent, and neither the 
British Museum nor any of the great libraries 
possess the book. Can any contributor enlighten 
Pope Jutte and Grim? Nez Quip Nimis. 


Replies. 


ALICE PERRERS. 
§. vii. 148, 215.) 

Your correspondent who asked for information 
concerning this lady has received but little, and 
that little is partly doubtful and partly fabulous. 
Alice Perrers can scarcely have been born both in 
Essex and Devon—unless she had as many birth- 
places as Homer or Mr. Gladstone—and while she 
may have been the daughter of a weaver or a tiler, 
it is excessively improbable that she was either. 
Unless decided evidence be forthcoming to the con- 
trary, it is much more likely—assuming that Perrers 
was her maiden jome-dheh she belonged to the 
same Hertfordshire family as Sir Richard Perrers, 
M.P. for co. Herts, who was miles Regis in 1328 ; 
another Richard, who was M.P. for Herts in 1408 ; 
James, who married in 1310 Ela, widow of Griffin 
de la Pole; and Ralph, who was the King’s 
scutifer in 1328. Maid of Honour to Queen 
Philippa she certainly was not ; and the fact is of 
some importance to her history and character. 
The biography of Alice Perrers has yet to bs 
written, and if it could be done with accuracy and 
impartiality it would form a valuable contribution 
to the history of her times. Never woman had 
more enemies than she—and some of them are 
alive yet. 

Alice Perrers entered the service of Queen 
Philippa before October, 1366, as Lady of the Bed- 
aulin, a fact which places it beyond doubt that 
she was then a married woman. We might at 
once conclude that Perrers was her married name, 
were it not that she has herself set on record a 
complaint that she was called by this name in 
official documents after she had become the wife of 
Sir William de Windsor. This point, until fresh 
light can be obtained, must remain doubtful. That 
Alice was guilty of no greater wickedness than that 
of being sick nurse to the aged and imbecile mon- 
arch, and perhaps may have used her influence 
too much for the advantage of her own friends, 
has long been my conviction, and I believe it 
would be that of every person who gave unbiassed 
study to the subject. The further charges against 
her are rejected by Dr. Barnes, and are only to be 
found in a discreditable class of chronicles, written 
for the purpose of blackening the characters of 
certain persons, of whom Edward III, was one. 
Sir William de Windsor, her husband, never 
believed them, and stood loyally by her to the last ; 
while her own conduct is that of an innocent 
woman, indignant but undismayed. 

The supposed gift of the Queen’s jewels, out of 
which so much capital has been made against Alice, 
and which is termed by Miss Strickland a “ dis- 
graceful grant,” is simply a blunder. The King 
granted to her ‘‘ all the jewels, goods, and chattels, 
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which were ours as well as those of our late Consort, 
and came into the hands of Euphemia, wife of 
Walter de Heselarton, Knight; and afterwards 
were received by the said Alice from the said 
Euphemia, for our use.” This is a very different 
thing from the representation commonly made, 
that the King bestowed on Alice all the jewels of 
the deceased Queen. It is evident that the gift 
consisted simply of certain articles—which might 
be many or few—that had been in the keeping of 
Euphemia : not of the entire contents of the royal 
treasury. 

From a number of entries relating to Alice 
Perrers in my note-books I send you some of the 
most interesting, one in especial having great 
interest apart from her. King Edward's grants, 
between 1366 and 1377, were as follows: Two 
tuns of wine per annum, 1366; custody of the 
lands of Robert de Tiliol, with the marriage of his 
heir, 1367 ; manor of Wendover, 1371 ; the jewels, 
&c., previously mentioned, 1373; custody of the 
lands of John Payn, with marriage of heir, 1375 ; 
marriage of Richard Lord Poynings, 1375 ; manor 
of Braunford Speek, with advowson of Wemme- 
worth Church, co. Devon, 1375 ; pardon of debts, 
1376 ; pardon of the value of the jewels which she 
had from us; wood and fuel from the forest of 
Whittelwode for life, whenever she shall be at More- 
sende Castle ; two turns of Gascon wine per annum, 
1377. She also received from the Wardrobe (like 
other officials) a number of garments, the details of 
which follow. 

“A russet gown lined with white cloth,” and 
‘* a cap of tanned kid leather, broidered with gold 
thread, and bound with gold ribbon, furred with 
ermine,” 1375 (Rot. Magn. Gard., 41/10). 

“For the Smithfield tournament, after Pente- 
cost, but not completed, a cloth of gold tissue, 
lined with white and red taffata”; “a russet gown, 
lined with white, furred with ermine,” 1376 (Ibid.). 

“A scarlet gown furred with miniver, and 
reversed with ermine, with a hood; a sanguine 
cloak furred with gris ; a sanguine gown and hood, 
furred with miniver,” 1377 (Ibid.). 

From John of Gaunt, at one time a powerful 
friend, but afterwards an opponent, Alice received 
but one gift on record, a ‘‘hanap of beryl, gar- 
nished with silver gilt, which was given to us by 
Lady Mohun ” (‘ Register of John of Gaunt,’ vol. i. 
fol. 195). 

Previous to her conviction, Richard II, or rather 
those who governed in his name, made her several 
presents :—“ fourteen long cushions, and eight 
small, of white camaca, coverchiefs, and pillows ”; 
“ three curtains of green taffata,...of green woollen, 
wrought with chaplets of roses”; “a crucifix with 
the images of Mary and John, for a frontal” (Rot. 
Magn. Gard., 41/10). 

After conviction, her forfeited goods were 
dispersed in various directions. John of Gaunt 


received “ the new hostel lately made by Alice de 
Perieres, on the bank of the Thames, and all the new 
houses which she built...... in the Ropery between 
the alleys called Westonlane and Wolfylane, in the 
City of London”; and the manors of Ardington 
and ffilberdescourt were granted to his son-in-law, 
Sir John de Holand, afterwards Duke of Exeter. 
To this period belong the two most interesting lists 
of her goods and chattels, given on the first Close 
Roll of Ric. II. 

The first is an order to the Sheriffs of London to 
deliver to Alan Stokes, Keeper of the Great Ward- 
robe, all the goods of Alice Perrers seized to the 
King’s use, viz. :— 

One tester with a half celer, of one piece of red balde- 


One covering of the same, value 8/. 

Three curtains of red taffata, 20s. 

One folding table of Pruys, with one covercle, 40s, 
One folding table of Pruys, with one covercle, 20s. 
One image of the blessed Mary in a tabernacle, 100s. 
One pair of tables of Pruys in a certain causula. 
One iron-bound coffer, 20s. ; two ditto, 40s. 

One large iron-bound coffer lined with cloth, 10s, 
One long table with tristells, 4s. 


The second list is of goods of Alice Perrers in 
the possession of John Surreye, which he is com- 
manded to restore without delay :— 


One pair of coffers. 
One petite Towailes. 
A remnant of linen cloth. : 
Twenty-two buttons with eagles; 20 buttons with 8S. 
Two little gilt basins. 
One gilt spicedish, one gilt sult, one gilt muscle. 
Twelve silver dishes. 
One almsdish, price 30s. 3d. 
One silver gipeer cum anud, 2s. 
One chaplet with three crowns of pearls, 4s. 
Two silver lanterns. 
One small forser. 
Thirty-three velx petitz, 
One collar with letters of N. 
Another collar of silver, broken, 12s. 
Four gold buttons, 10s. 
One pair of beads, 12d. 
Two baskets, covered with velvet, and tied (/iez) with 
silver, 13s. 4d, 
A pair of gloves cum daysies, 4d, 
One small forser, ted.) 
One yolowe cappe, 4d. ntry repeated, 
Five yards of Bae 4d. 
One yard of ribbon, 16d. 
Five yards of strow damask ribbon, 5s. 
Five yards of ribbon de cipers, 9s. 2d. 
i] yards orfres de Ridemore, 10d. 
. aunes dor [sic], 71. 4s. 
A pair of white camaka sleeves, 12d. 
A pair of beads de degeon’, 6d. , 
Three garters of N., gilt. [Wrought with the letter!] 
Two collars for two little dogs, with cokebelles of silver. 
Six spoons of silver, 20s. 
One red primer, 4s, 
One ditto, covered with cloth of silver, 3s. 4d. 
One black primer, with embroidered red cloth, 5s. 
One smal! gite of camaka, with a revers, 3s. 4d. 
One red cote, 2s. 
Two sloppes de Redeveluet, 6s, 8d. 
A camaca kirtle, 4s. 
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Acamaca slop, 2s. 

A head-sheet of camaca, furred with pured, 20s, 

Six white carpets of tapestry, 40s. 

One celer and one tester in piece of white satin, rayed 
with gold, with cords, 5/. 6s. 8d. 

Three curtains of white taffata, 36s. 8d. 

One feather-bed with one bolster, 2/. 

Two sheets, 6s. 8d. 

One covering of white fustian, and one caneuas, 6s. 8d. 

Two banquers of white worsted, 12s, 

One covering of cloth of s lk, 13s. 4d. 

Two sheets and one canvas, 6s. 8d. 

One covering of redand blue cloth, panelled and furred 
with pured, 40s, 

One mattress with one pillow, 10s, 

Two pillows of white camaca stuffed with down, 13s. 4d. 

A mantel medlet, 5s. 

A white mantle, 20d. 

Two cushions of rayed baldekyn, 3s. 

One covering of red cloth, furred with pured, 40s. 

Two coverings of white fustian, 13s, 4d. 

Pour pillows of linen cloth, 2s. 

Three cushions of white camaca, 5s. 
BA coster of white tapestry, powdered with boterflies 


Six carpets of worsted, red and blue, panelled, 13s. 4d. 

A tester and celer of rayed baldekyn, 40s. 
ou curtains of red and blue sarcenet, panelled, 

One covering and tester with gold, 6s. 8d, 

Four cushions of white camaca, 10s. 8d. 

From other entries on the Rolls we learn that 
Alice Perrers, “ when single,” purchased the castle 
and manor of Egremont for 1,000/. (Close Roll, 10 
Ric. IL); that “having been indicted in Parlia- 
ment, and banished the realm, she continued within 
the realm, in the company of William de Windsor,” 
until on Dec. 14, 1379, her sentence was revoked, 
with pardon to Alice for her contempt of Court, 
and to her husband for his protection of her (Patent 
Roll, 3 Ric. IJ., Part I.). In 1383 she was in 
fall favour at Court, a request being granted to 
“our beloved Alice, the wife of our beloved and 
faithful William de Windsor” (Ibid., 7 Ric. IL, 
Part I). In the following year, Sir William died, 
“in heavy debt to the Crown,” and the Sheriff of 
Hull seized all his goods within his wardship 
(Close Roll, 8 Ric. II.). His nephew and successor, 
John de Windsor—for he left no son—was a sore 
trouble to Alice. Soon after his death, in Novem- 
ber, 1384, appears her recognizance for a debt 
of 6,000/. to Sir John de Holand (Ibid.); and 
though John de Windsor was pardoned all the 
debts of his uncle, no such relief seems to have 
been granted to the widow. In January, 1386, 
John de Elmeshale was before the Justices at West- 
minster, for breach of contract, because “ being 
in the service of Alice de Windsor at London, he 
left without her licence, in contempt of us.” A 
long and involved entry on the Close Roll for 12 
Ric. If. contains an account of certain jewels of 
great value, which Alice asserted that she pawned 
to William de Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
after her indictment; the Bishop affirmed that he 
never saw nor heard of any such jewels. The case 


was decided in favour of the Bishop, who seems to 
have sat as one of the judges. In 1393, John de 
Windsor was in Newgate for debt, at the suit of 
Gauterus de Bardes, citizen, for 660/., of Alice 
de Windsor for detention of her goods, value 3,000/., 
and of Joan de Windsor (doubtless her daughter) 
for detention of goods value 4,000/. He was bailed 
for 8,0001. (Close Roll, 16 Ric. II.). Alice’s will 
was dated “ Friday in the octave of the Assumption 
of the glorious Virgin Mary,” 1400 (Aug. 20), and 
was proved on February 3 following. Extracts 
from it may be found in ‘ Testamenta Vetusta,’ and 
in Ducarel’s‘ Registers of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury,’ Addit. MS. 6076. She speaks of her 
daughters Jane and Joan, and cannot forbear a part- 
ing fling at her tormentor John de Windsor, who 
persists in trespassing on her lands, “and on the pain 
of my soul he hath no right there, nor never had !” 
She desired to be buried in the parish church of 
Upminster, on the north side, before the Virgin’s 
altar. There is an interesting entry concerning the 
manor of Upminster on the Close Roll for 7 Hen. 
IV., from which we learn that “ Upminster manor 
belonged to Lora, wife of William Morewode, who 
died Nov. 4, 17 Ric. IT. (1393), and reverted to 
William de Windsor, Knt., by gift of Richard IT. 
John Deyncourt, Knt., died on the Monday after 
All Saints in the same year (Nov. 3, 1393), seised 
of this reversion ; Roger is his son and heir. The 
petition of Joan Southerey sets forth that she ought 
to hold the manor at the will of John le Neve, bya 
deed dated at Upminster, Michaelmas, 2 Hen. IV., 
wherein she is styled Joan Despaigne alias 
Southerey, daughter of Alice de Perrers. An 
order follows to do justice to Joan. 

In the same Roll of the Great Wardrobe from 
which my previous extracts were taken is a list of 
wedding garments provided for the sister of Lord 
Percy, on her marriage with John de Sothereye, 
early in 1377. I do not find this lady in the Percy 
pedigree, from which genealogists appear to have 
omitted her. A pedigree of Sotherey I have not 
seen ; but it seems very likely that she was the 
mother-in-law of the daughter of Sir William de 
Windsor and Alice Perrers. HERMENTRUDE. 


Joun Duns Scotus (7* S. vi. 425; vii. 133).— 
I must apologize to your correspondent for this 
tardy reply, which was unavoidably delayed by 
sundry causes too numerous to particularize. 

My “ charge” of scepticism or Pyrrhonism was 
directed against the whole biography of Duns. It 
would lead me too far to enter into a discussion of 
the point how much reliance can be placed upon 
historians who, though writing a few centuries 
after the events which they record, had in all pro- 
bability earlier documents at their disposal which 
are now lost. For the present purpose it will suf- 
fice to point out that if we were to admit contem- 
porary sources only as historical evidence, and dis- 
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o- every writer who lived later than the period 
ut which he writes, we should have to expunge 
many an interesting chapter from history, and I 
fear very few chroniclers would pass muster. 

_ With regard to the place of burial of Dans, it is 
difficult to see what better evidence could be re- 
quired than that er by Wadding. According 
to his testimony duplicate tablets were kept at the 
Cologne house, one in the sacristy (in sacrario), 
the other in the chapter-hall (in aula capitulari), 
which exhibited a list of all members of the order 
who died in that convent. The name of the “Subtle 
Doctor,” we are told, was the thirty-sixth on the 
list, and the entry recording his death ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“ D. P, Fr. Joannes Scotus, sacrz theologie professor, 
Doctor Subtilis inatus, q lector Colonie, qui 
obiit Anno 1308. vi, Idus Novembris,” 
This entry proves the date and place of his death ; 
and unless substantial evidence be forthcoming to 
prove the contrary, we must assume that, according 
to the established custom, he was buried in the 
church of his order. Had he been a humble lay 
brother he would have been interred in some out-of- 
the-way corner, perhaps in the churchyard. Butas he 
had sp ya the important position of divinity lec- 
turer and was held in great esteem by his brother 
monks, they naturally assigned a place of honour for 
his resting-place,and buried him in such conspicuous 
spot as the entrance of the sacristy. Not to have 
buried him inside the church would have been 
tantamount to a verdict that he had died in dis- 
grace, and forfeited his right to his seven feet of 
ground within the sacred edifice. 

Then, as regards the transfer of his remains, first 
to the middle of the choir and subsequently to the 
back of the high altar, where they now rest, we 
have a full account of the proceedings on the latter 
occasion, copied from a written statement found in 
the present grave when it was reopened and the 
bones were gathered up and placed in a new double 
coffin, of wood and lead, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. From this account we know 
that the second transfer was effected with great 
solemnity, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
first was also carried out with a certain amount of 
pomp, though no record thereof has seemingly been 

reserved, and the very date of the event is not 

nown. At any rate, it is difficult to imagine that 
the exact site of the grave of such an illustrious 
brother and bright star of their order as Duns 
could have been forgotten by the friars, or that 
there could have been any bungling in disinterring 
his remains, 

With regard to the MS. Kalendarium referred 
to by Dr. Ennen, an autopsy would perhaps be a 
far more satisfactory way of determining its date 
than the most ingenious conjecture. Furthermore, 
I fail to see the emphasizing of praise, the attempt 
at toning down a reproach of obscurity, &c., which 


your correspondent thinks can be discovered in the 
passage quoted from this document. The reproach 
of obscurity was clearly directed against the style 
of Duns’s books, and not the repute of their author, 
It is a matter of opinion which of the two passages 
is more eulogistic and magniloquent. 

A reference to my note will show that I did no: 
suggest that the epitaphs should have been set out 
in full. I simply stated the fact, without comment, 
that Hartzheim and Dr. Ennen (both Cologne men) 
quote an inscription which is entirely different 
from the one printed in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

While upon this subject I may be allowed to point 
out that no attempt has as yet been made to clear 
up the difficulty about the date of Duns’s birth. 
According to his biographers he was born either in 
1265 or 1274, but this is in contradiction to the 
statement that he was at Paris the pupil of Alex- 
ander of Hales, who died as early as 1245 (cf., ¢.9., 
Wadding, ‘ Annales Minorum,’ vol. iii. p. 136) or 
a few years later, but at any rate long before Duns 
is stated to have seen the light. L. L. K. 


Awytuony Youne, Musician §. vii. 322).— 
The evidence on which the authorship of ‘ God 
save the King’ is attributed to this musician is 
utterly flimsy and unconvincing, dated, as it ir, 
about the time when G. S. Carey was claiming the 
credit for his father, and quite unsupported by any 
real proof (see Clarke’s ‘ Account of the National 
Anthem,’ and ‘N. & Q.,’ passim, as indicated at 
the above reference). Mr. MaskE.t calls Cuarles 
Young the son of Anthony. How is this estab- 
lished ? It would be interesting to know. An- 
thony Young was organist of St. Clement Danes 
(see Post Boy, June 3, 1707), and of St, Catherine 
Cree (see Burney). He is described as organist of 
All Hallows Barking on the copy of ‘God save the 
King’ on which he is also called the composer of 
that air; but this is probably a double mistake. 
He was a subscriber to the Royal Society of 
Musicians in 1738. I have most of his songs 
enumerated by Mr. Maskett, and also these: 
“ A song set by Mr. Anthony Young,” 

Ab how cruel Fate pursues me ; 
another, beginning 

Cease whining Damon to complain ; 
and another, 

Charming is your shape and air ; 
all half-sheet songs, like broadsides ; but no con- 
temporary setting of ‘God save the King’ with 
the name of Young as that of its author ; nor do I 
believe that any such exists. 


As I cannot see that the apparent facts of the 
case at all bear out the supposition that the Youngs 
of Easter Seaton were ruined by the “Great Re- 
bellion of 1649,” I should be glad to know whether 
Mr. Masxett thinks he has evidence adequate to 
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affiliate Anthony on that stock. Of course he 
might belong to it, and yet an erroneous tradition 
arise in later days concerning the fortunes of the 
family. As a matter of fact, the Youngs appear 
to have retained the Seaton property till 1670, and 
then to have purchased part of Auldbar, from 
which they were subsequently designed. I do not 
see the name of Anthony mentioned as that of any 
son, or grandson, or great-grandson of Sir Peter 
Young of Easter Seaton, and the probability is 
that if the filiation of Anthony, the alleged com- 
r of the music of the National Anthem, had 
n known to the editor of Anderson’s ‘Scottish 
Nation’ he would have given some account of that 
member of the family s.v. “‘ Young.” Noman. 


Crocxs (7" §. vii. 266).—“ Paid for a clocke,” 
cloak, or cloke, is meant; perhaps a fur-lined one, 
as the cost was so great. Borteav. 


Criss-Cross Row (7" S§. vii. 228, 297, 358).— 
Mrs. Humphry Ward tells us that “the force of 
things is against the certain people” (‘ Amiel’s 
Journal,’ i. p. Ixxi). Dr. Nicnotson moralizes 
about assertions, but he is wrong. In 1* §. ix. 
457 there is an extract from an author of 1580, 
who says that he himself learned from a horn-book 
upon which was printed the alphabet in shape of a 
cross, which shape is there reproduced to stop 
gainsaying. On the alphabet cross-wise at dedica- 
tions see also 1* S, ix. 457; 7" 8. ii. 411. This 
was sent to Dr. Murray March 23. 

Ww. ©. B. 


Doc-Watcnes (7" §. vii. 306).—The Daily 
Telegraph derivation is only the absurd guess of a 
witty dog. There was an Armfield, whether Charles 
or not I cannot say, who painted dogs for ever, from 
trundle-tike to mastiff, and he is now perhaps 
amusing his time with colouring dog-watches. The 
—— aboard ship are two, and they are 

-watches, namely, from 4 to 6 and 6 to 8 P.M. 
It is because they are fitful and short they are 
called dog, as in dog-sleep, and you may have a 
dog-sleep on a dog-watch. The watch may sleep 
when not wanted, but to sleep when we had naval 
discipline was death for the officer of the watch. 
Theodore Hook explained dog-watches as cur-tailed, 
but this will scarcely serve as etymology. 


©. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


If Mr. Charles Armfield had only taken the 
trouble to look into his Dr. Brewer he would have 
found that the explanation of dog-watch which 
he had recently learnt was generally accepted. 
There is another explanation, to which, when 
abroad not long ago, I took the liberty, considering 
it comparatively new, to draw your attention, but 
which I have not yet seen in your columns. Ata 
lecture at the United Service Institution on 
March 15, on ‘Dogs for Military Purposes’ 


(auxiliary sentinels, scouts, &c.), Admiral Boys 
remarked that he believed dog-watches received 
their name from the employment of dogs on ship- 
board for similar purposes. KILLIGREW. 


It seems that the Scandinavians have a particular 
watch named dagmalastad, described as the watch 
immediately before the mid-day watch ; so extend- 
ing from 7.30 a.m. to 10.30 am. See more in 
Laing’s ‘ Heimskringla.’ Dag might become cor- 
rupted to dog, but means “day.” A. Hatt. 

3, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Estiznve Le Noir (7 vii. 309).—Has Mr. 
Bucktey looked into P. Dubois’s ‘ Histoire de 
l’Horlogerie,’ Paris, 1849? It has biographies of 
clockmakers. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Civssine (7" §. vii. 348, 373).—This is a some- 
what curious modern application of the word. It 
would be one sprung from the rank and file, I should 
think. Few educated men could start it. Cultiva- 
tion, it has long been obvious to me, loses the 
instinct of constructive etymology; the intelligent 
sailor, soldier, labourer, ploughman, woodman re- 
tain it. A new acception that comes from them 
will mostly be right, and, as it springs from a 
want, so it will be rare. The educated in this de- 
partment mostly blunder. They are too rich, or 
rather superfluously supplied, to understand real 
want, so that necessity does not help them towards 
invention. They think, theorize, and are unnerved. 
A club is a knobbed stick, a clodded, clumped 
thing, massed. Used aggressively, it cleaves. 
Wachter gives Kloben, to cleave, A.-S. cleofan. It 
is an instrument that makes the Belgic Klove, rima, 
chink, fissure. Clubbish is clownish, lumpish, 
loutish, according to Junius, and it has its ana- 
logies in Greek and Hebrew. It implies polar 
opposites, to mass together and to cleave asunder. 
Skinner shows that a club of men associated is 
based on a joint reckoning, each member con- 
tributing pro ratd. There, again, is association 
and division. This soldiers’ word, then, of club- 
bing is of admirable instinctive exhibition, striking 
profound root into cosmopolitan speech, not Eng- 
lish only. When their line is forced, driven in, or, 
so to say, split by the blow, the adjacent men are 
knocked together, and get badly wedged. A wed 
is used to split, and here a split gets wedged. It 
is admirable, most appropriate, and easier felt than 
explained. OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Frovupe’s ‘Two Caters or Dunsor’ (7" 
vii. 386).—An exact llel to this error is afforded 
by what was a good deal talked of at the time, that 
in ‘ Lothair’ Lord Beaconsfield once or twice for 
Monsignor Catesby let slip the name Monsignor 


Capel, his living prototype for that ecclesiastic. 
‘ C. S. Warren, M.A. 
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Cisterys (7" 8. vii. 187, 249).—It may be worth 
noticing that the poet Shenstone had one of these 
articles in his dining-room :— 

“On his side-board he had a neat marble cistern, 
which, by ae cock, was fed with living water.”— 
Bishop Percy to Dr. Anderson, in Cunningham's edition 
of Johnson's ‘ Lives,’ vol. iii, p. 208, 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“La DAGUE DE LA (7 v. 
184, 272, 478).—In reading Tommaso Grossi’s 
romance ‘ Marco Visconti,’ the period of which is 
1329, eight years after the death of Dante, I find 
an allusion to the “ dagger of mercy,” which I may 
perhaps be allowed to add to the former refer- 
ences :— 

** Aveva......nella cintura un pugnale largo col manico 
tempestato di rubini ; uno di que’ pugnali che si chiama- 
vano allora ‘ misericordie,’ perché atterrato che fosse il 
nemico, serviva a spacciarlo, dandogli, come si dice, il 
colpo di grazia’’ (cap. viii.), 

JonaTHAN Bovcaier. 


Grapvates or Scorrish Universtrizs (7 S. 
vii. 388).—I have before me, “ Nomina eorum, qui 
Gradum Medicine Doctoris in Academia Jacobi 
Sexti Scotoram Regis que Edinburgi est, adepti 
sunt. Ab anno mpccy. ad annum MDCCCXLY. 
Edinburgi: Excudebant Neill et socii. 
= pp. vi, 280. Taos. W. Carson. 

blin. 


Sr. or Linxcotn (7" vii. 348).— 
Nothing certain is known as to the disposal of St. 
Hugh’s remains at the Reformation. The cus- 
tomary line of action at that time with regard to 
the relics of saints which had been the object of 
veneration was to deface the shrine in which they 
had been contained, carry off the precious metals 
and jewels and other articles of value with which 
these receptacles had been enriched for the king’s 
exchequer, and decently reinter what remained of 
the bodies in some neighbouring spot. The non- 
observance of this rule in the case of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, whose bones, we know from Wal- 
singham and Stow, were “ brent,” was due to his 
being regarded as goilty of high treason against 
his sovereign, and therefore amenable to the pun- 
ishment of a traitor. No such reason for excep- 
tional treatment existed in the case of St. Hugh. 
The burning of his bones would have been a viola- 
tion of the usual practice for which there was no 
warrant. The tradition given by Esorac, on the 
authority o te late Dr, Oliver, which I never 
heard before, can hardly rest on any solid founda- 
tion. What the belief was at the period of the 
Restoration as to the disposal of St. Hugh’s re- 
mains is shown by the erection of a marble table 
tomb by Bishop Fuller (who died in 1675) in the 


retro-choir of Lincoln Minster, with the following 
inscription, alluding in the first line to the silver- 


gilt covering of the original shrine, pillaged by 
Henry VIII.’s officers :— 
Texerat hos cineres aurum non marmora, prada 
Altera sacrilegis ni metuenda foret. 
Quod fuit argentum nunc marmoris esse dolemus, 
Degeneri wtati convenit iste lapis. 
Ingenium pietatis hoc est frugalis; Hugonis 
Qui condit tumulum condit et ipse suum. 

This inscription proves that it was deemed 
certain at that time that St. Hugh’s body was 
reposing beneath the place where the monument 
was erected, which Bishop Fuller evidently in- 
tended to serve for his own monument also, a 
space being left on the black marble slab for an 
additional inscription. The latter part of the good 
bishop’s plan was, however, defeated by the piety 
of his executors, who erected an altar tomb to his 
memory by the side of that he had raised in 
memory of his sainted predecessor. 

Bishop Fuller’s belief that the saint’s body lay 
there was also proved to be erroneous during some 
investigations carried on in the autumn of 1886. On 
opening the ground a stone coffin was discovered, 
within which was another coffin of lead. This con- 
tained nothing more than a decaying mass of linen 
and silken vestments, arranged in the form of a 
human body, but in which the closest examination, 
microscopical and chemical, failed to discover the 
slightest fragment of bone, or any trace of animal 
matter. It was evident that the supposed reinter- 
ment of St. Hugh’s remains bad been a counterfeit 
one, of the vestments only, the mouldering body 
having perhaps been rescued from possible desecra- 
tion by the pious care of some to whom the memory 
of one of England’s holiest bishops and most in- 
trepid patriots was dear. Epmunp VENABLES. 


Citizen Tosoter (7™ §. vii. 387).—The 
common surname Tozer is derived from the trade 
of the towser, who towsed or teased wool, comb- 
ing out the matted locks of the fleece into straight 
fibres in readiness for the spindle. Tosoler is not, 
I think, merely a variant form of Tozer, but de- 
notes one who used teasle heads for teastling or 
tosoling the woven fabric in order to raise the nap. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


Macavtay (7 §, vii. 287, 352, 414).—At the 
first reference a simple question was asked as to 
what it was that “every schoolboy” knew, a ques- 
tion so simple that I was surprised to see it an- 
swered otherwise than in the “ Notices to Corre- 
spondents.” But I was wrong. lt has not yet 
been answered. At p. 352 reference is given to 
several similar passages. At p. 414 the existence 
of the passage is denied. It is in the essay on 
Clive, and runs, “‘Every schoolboy knows who 
imprisoned Montezuma and who strangled Atahu- 
alpa.” Though the actual statement is pre- 
posterous, the expression is the merest common- 
place, and it is for this reason, I submit, and not 
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for that mentioned at p. 414, that it is not to be 
found in any book of quotations. The words, or 
others like them, seem to have been continually 
dropping into Macaulay’s inkstand. In his Croker’s 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ he asserts that there is not a 
forward boy at any school in England who does not 
know that Montrose was hanged ; that the decisions 
of the editor on points of classical learning, though 
pronounced in a very authoritative tone, are gener- 
ally such that, if a schoolboy under our care were 
to utter them, our soul assuredly should not spare 
for his crying ; that no schoolboy could venture to 
use the word @vyror in the sense which Mr. Croker 
ascribes to it without imminent danger of a flog- 
ging ; and that every schoolgirl knows the lines 

Scarce had lamented Forbes paid 

The tribute to his minstrel's shade. 

In the essay on Sir William Temple he asks 
what schoolboy of fourteen is ignorant that the 
Liberal politicians of the seventeenth and the 
greater part of the eighteenth centuries did not 
extend their liberality to the native Irish, and 
tells us that the learning of the confederacy against 
Bentley is that of a schoolboy, and not of an extra- 
ordinary schoolboy. KILLIGREW. 


Mr. Atttson’s note is somewhat misleading. 
The celebrated passage from Macaulay is found in 
the first dozen lines of the essay on Lord Clive, 
and runs, “Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned 
Montezuma and who strangled Atahualpa.” It is 
this reference, I think, and not that to the Dr. 
Johnson essay, that Lunerre seeks. 

Jutius STEGGALL. 


Letrer oF Joseru Grimatpi (7™ §. vi. 24, 
404; vii. 126, 386).—In chap. vii. of the clown’s 
memoirs we are given a copy of verses inscribed 
on the tombstone of the first Mrs. Grimaldi. As 
the only inference to be taken from the text is 
that these lines were written by the lady herself, 
it may possibly interest collectors of Grimaldiana 
to learn the original source whence they were de- 
rived. In quoting from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Nic Nac, No. 72 (1824), p. 160, says :— 

“Mr. J. Lawrence, of Somers’ Town, observes: ‘In 
the summer of 1770, being on a visit at Beaumont Hall, 
in Essex, I was invited to ascend the attics to read the 
following lines, imprinted by a cow-boy of precocious 
talent on the wall of his sleeping room :— 

Earth goes upon the earth 
Glittering like gold ; 
Earth goes unto the earth 
Sooner than it would ; 
Earth built upon the earth 
Castles and towers ; 
Earth said unto the earth 
All should be ours, 
These are really golden verses, and may well be styled 
Pythagorean from their moral point ; but from what 
source did the boy obtain them?’”’ 
Perhaps some industrious reader of ‘N. & Q,’ can 
auswer the query here propounded, Dickens must 


surely have been unaware of the existence of an 
earlier version of the verses, or he would doubtless 
have made some reference to their remarkable 
origin when quoting them in the ‘ Memoirs.’ 
W. J. Lawrence. 
Comber, co. Down. 


Book Wantep (7" §. vii. 388).—There is a 
perfect copy of George Webbe’s ‘ Practice of Quiet- 
ness’ (London, 1653) in the Bodleian, It has an 
engraving of the author, and also an engraved 
a as well as a printed one. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Trinity Scnoor, Dorcuester (7" S. vii. 287). 
—Perhaps the following extract from Carlisle’s 
‘Endowed Grammar Schools,’ published in 1814, 
a book in which much old and curious information 
is recorded, may prove illustrative :— 

“A large room in the dwelling-house belonging to the 
school was used as a school for the Lower boys before the 
year 1660, and was no doubt the original School built 
by the Townsmen before Mr. Hardy's Foundation: for a 
little south of the House door, upon the wall, are the 
Queen’s Arms, supported by a Lion and a Wyvern, 
and under them the date 1569." —Vol. i. p. 304. 

The Dorchester Free Grammar School was, on 
the same authority, founded in 1579, ten years 
later than the date given under the queen’s arms. 
Very likely these bearings and date have become 
obliterated, and no record of them remains except 
in the now almost forgotten book just quoted. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Probably the best resource to discover the names 
of masters of the smaller schools in early times is 
to consult the admission books of the various col- 
leges at Oxford or Cambridge. Some of these 
records—but only some—give this information 
incidentally from an early date. But the process 
would be a tedious one, as very few of these books 
have been published, and the names they contain 
are, of course, never classified by their counties or 
places of education. Probably Oxford would be a 
better hunting-ground than Cambridge so far as 
Dorset is concerned, since local proximity formerly 
counted for much. The following references to 
schools in Dorchester are from the Caius register, 
the earliest of those at Cambridge. Whether or 
not they refer to the school inquired about or to 
the grammar school, is not apparent. They are the 
only such references between 1560 and 1676 :— 

“John Meller, of Came, Dorset, son of Robert Meller, 
Ezq. At Dorchester School, under Mr. Harris. Ad- 
mitted March 13, 1602/3.” 

‘Henry Munden, of Poorstock, Dorset, son of Henry 
Munden, Gent, School, Dorchester, under Mr, Cheeke, 
a year and a half, Admitted April 20, 1616.” 

** John Loder, son of Gilbert Loder, of Dorchester. At 
school there under Mr. Reeve six years. Admitted 
June 23, 1643.” 

J. 


Caius College, Cambridge. 
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Books MENTIONED iN Yovune’s 
*Travets’ (7" vii. 207).—I think if Miss 
M. Bersam-Epwarps will look in the Bodleian 
Catalogue for Mills—not Mill—she will er 
meet with the name; but the library is not so ric 
in English books of his period as in some others. 
There is this notice of him with more still :— 

“ John Mills, F.R.S., must have been a person of con- 
siderable eminence, though no record exists of his life ex- 
cept the bare name as above quoted......He wrote ‘A New 
and Complete System of Practical Husbandry,’ London, 
1763-5, 5 vols, 8vo.; ‘A Treatise on Cattle,’ London, 
1776; ‘ An Essay on a," London, 1766 ; ‘ An Essay on 
the Weather,’ London, 1770; a translation of Duhamel’s 
* Husbandry,’ London, 1759; ‘ Natural and Chemical 
Elements of Agriculture,’ from the Latin of G. A. Gyl- 
lenborg, London, 1770, &c,”"—Donaldson’s ‘ Agricultural 
Biography,’ London, 1854, p. 51. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


According to the catalogaes—dated 1814 and 
1830—of the Liverpool Library it then contained 
John Mills’s ‘System of Practical Husbandry,’ 
1762-5, in 5 vols.; and three works by Dr. John 
Symonds, published 1778, 1788, and 1789, in- 
cluding a volume of sermons, but none on hus- 
bandry. Whether this latter writer was the same 
as the Prof. Symonds mentioned in the query I do 
not know. J. F. Mansereu, 

Liverpool. 

Mills is referred to, in not very complimentary 
terms, as “agriculture Mills” in a letter from John 
Gray to Smollett, dated July 8, 1771, printed in 
the Life, prefixed to Smollett’s ‘ Works,’ written 
by Anderson. He translated Gyllenborg’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Agriculture’ ia 1770 and Virgil’s 
* Georgics’ in 1780. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Carr. Josern Garnaut (7" §, vii. 108, 251, 
291).—The references to Mr. Samuel Garnault, odiit 
1827, seem to render some further statement need- 
ful. Peter, of Chatellerault had, besides Michael, 
obiit 1746, before referred to,a younger son named 
Aimé, who continued the race. He was father of 
Peter, Daniel (1), Margaret (Mrs. Romilly), and 
Aimé (2). Daniel (1) continued the race, being 
father, among others, of Daniel (2), obit 
1786; Samuel (as above), obiit 1827; Capt. 
Joseph, obiit 1824; and a younger daughter, 
Elizabeth, from whom descends the present 
Canon Vautier, of Truro. Daniel (2) was 
father of Daniel (3), obiét 1809, and a surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Bowles, the great-grandmother of 
Capt. Bowles, of Myddelton House, just elected 
for the Enfield division of Middlesex. A. H. 


Cuatmers §, vii. 287).—The appended in- 
formation regarding Mr. Chalmers is given in the 
‘Thespian Dictionary ’ (1802) :— 

“ Mr, Chalmers, actor, was some ago at Covent 

od a Harlequin. 


Garden Theatre, and was esteem 


About 1786 he was engaged by Mr, Daly, the Dublin 
manager, with whom he continued several seasons, per- 
forming in tragedy, comedy, and pantomime, His wife 
was also on the stage, and died in Dublin, May, 1792.” 
J. F. Manserea, 
Liverpool, 


Mr, Pratt is in ession of a print which is 
probably of some little value, as well as of interest 
to an inhabitant of Norwich. In Evans’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Portraits,’ vol. ii., No. 13,876, there is :— 
“Chalmers, James, Comedian at Norwich, 1765; 
w.l. as Midas ; fol. mez., very scarce, 1/. 1s.—W. 
Williams— Watson. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Skercues rrom Sr. Georce’s Fietps (7* §, 
vii. 228, 317).—The illustrations, I have always 
heard, were the work of the author. His attain- 
ments were numerous. A man of wide erudition, 
a ripe classical scholar, a poet, and general writer, 
he was also an able artist, and a proficient in music. 

Srretroy. 


Bisnor Berxetry (7" vii. 428).— The 
‘ Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1717-18’ is printed 
in the ‘ Life, Letters, and Unpublished Writings of 
Bishop Berkeley,’ edited by Prof. Fraser, and pub- 
lished at the Clarendon Press. An account of the 
Berkeley Papers, to which Southey refers, is given 
in the preface by Prof. Fraser. D. C. T. 


Festiva or Taryity (7" vii. 370).—Trinity. 
Sunday, being the octave of Whit Sunday, has, in 
all probability, never had an octave. There is no 
corresponding festival in the Eastern Church, the 
octave of Whit Sunday being therein observed as 
the Festival of Holy Martyrs. Every Sunday 
was formerly regarded as commemorating the 
Trinity :— 

“ Durandus ascribes the Festival to Gregory the Great, 

and says that the object of it was to counteract the 
effects of the Arian heresy...... Pope Alexander II. 
(1061-1073) discouraged the festival on the ground that 
it was needless, as the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was 
recognized in the Gloria Patri.” 
Still a special observance was gradually adopted ia 
the Western Church in various parts, and “ Thomas 
& Beckett, who was consecrated on the Octave of 
Whit Sunday, 1162, appointed that Sunday for 
the feast of Trinity.” This at a time when some 
churches already observed the feast on this day 
and others on the Sunday next before Advent. 

‘The synod of Aries 1260 directed that the feast 
should be observed in that province on the Sunday after 
Whit Sunday, but Pope John XXII. was the first to en- 
force the universal observance of this day as Trinity 
Sunday.” 

See Daniel’s and other histories of the Prayer 
Book. R. W. Hackwoop. 


According to Dr. Knauz (‘Kortan, Budapest, 
1877) several old Hungarian documents are extant 
dated the Octave of the Festival of Trinity. His 
references are :—‘‘ Fejér’s ‘Codex Diplomaticus 
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jin the British Museum], vol. viii., vi, 59 ; ibidem, 
vol. ix., vii, 328 ; ‘Codex Dipl. Comitum Zichy,’ 
vol. ii., 169, 320, &e.” L. L. K. 


Sir Nichotas Wentworrts : “ Poor MAIDENS 
MENDING HIGHwAYys” §, vii. 427).— In 
several cantons of Switzerland and other countries 
where the roads are mended by the inhabitants 
without pay this work is done by the young = 


Wrre-tace: Hummep (7" §. vii. 208, 277).— 
Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives lace and latch as 
art participle and past tense respectively of A.-S. 
eccan, to catch, to hold. Chaucer uses both words 
in that sense :-— 
Love will none other bird catch 
Though he set either nette or latch. 
‘Rom, of the Rose.’ 
But, certes, loue, I ray not in soch wise, 
That for to scape out of your lace I ment. 
‘Compl. of Uenus,’ 
The query whether Jace can be the equivalent 
of a snare or springe appears, therefore, capable of 


an affirmative reply. 


“The people hum’d.”—Humming, generally a 
sympathetic sound, is certainly sometimes hostile, 
and significant of astorm brewing. “ It is a hoam- 
ing sea! we shall have foul weather” (Dryden, 
‘Tempest’) ; “The oracles are dumb, no voice or 
hideous hum” (Milton, ‘ Nativity Ode’). 

T. B. 

Chichester. 


The meaning seems to be “a refinement,” “a 
subtlety,” “something far-fetched,” an “indirect 
process,” and to be equivalent to, or‘analagous 
with, a wire-drawing. The verb to wiredraw has, 
among other meanings, that of “to draw by art or 
violence,” in illustration of which these passages 
are cited: “I have been wrongfully accused, and 
my sense wiredrawn into blasphemy” (Dryden, 
-quoted by Latham); “Nor am I for forcing or 
wiredrawing the sense of the text” (South, ‘Ser- 
mons,’ vol. v. p. 2, quoted by Richardson. A lace 
is defined to be “an ornamental fabric of linen or 
cotton thread, or of gold or silver wire,” and wyre- 
lace would thus be a duplication of this meaning, 
with the further sense implied that a metallic lace 
or wire could be drawn to much greater length and 
fineness than one of ordinary thread, whence the 
secondary signification above suggested. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


“ QUITE THE CLEAN PoTaTo” (7" S, vi. 366).— 
I find this expression also, minus the “clean,” in 


W. H. Ainsworth’s preface (1849) to his ‘ Rook- 
wood,’ p. xxxvi. He is there speaking of “ flash,” 
“festive,” “slang,” or “canting” songs, and, after 
declaring a “glorious Irish ballad,” entitled ‘The 
Night before Larry was Stretched’ and attributed 
to Dean Burrowes of Cork, to be worth all the 
others put together, he winds up with, “Of all 


rhymesters of the ‘ road,’ however, Dean Burrowes 

is as yet most fully entitled to the laurel. Larry 

is quite ‘the potato.’” Ainsworth was a Man- 

chester man, and the expression may, therefore, 

possibly be Lancashire. F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Portrait or Ienativs Sancuo §, vii. 325). 
—I have a small engraving of this individual exe- 
cuted by Bartolozzi from the painting by Gains- 
borough. He is certainly a very ordinary looking 
individual, and I should like to hear what there 
was about him that his lineaments should be 
handed down to posterity by artists of such emi- 
nence as the above-named painter and engraver. 

Wieay. 


Lonpon Proper (7 vii. 340).—The term 
“London proper” can only mean what is now 
called the Gita, From time immemorial the City 
Corporation have exercised jurisdiction over the 
bailiwick of Southwark—i. ¢., the defensive works 
erected to protect the south end of London Bridge, 
where it extends into Surrey. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Pustic Lorreriss (7"§. vii. 339),—The people 
who used to clamour for a “ united Italy” used to 
allege that one reason why the formerly existing 
governments had to be abolished was the “im- 
morality” of allowing the public lotteries, Never- 
theless, though the said governments have been 
abolished, the State not only continues the lotteries, 
but has increased the facilities for playing on them. 
This is very instructive. But at the same time there 
is a great deal to be said in favour of the system. 
People will gamble, especially those most unable 
to protect themselves. (1) The system of state 
lotteries almost necessarily protects them from un- 
due cheating; and (2) what they lose goes in 
mitigation of taxation, which is surely a better use 
of it than swelling the gains of sharpers. Lottery 
players in Italy thus make their amusement a bene- 
fit of over three millions a year to their country. 

R. H. 


Tae ‘ Montaty §, vii. 327).— 
I thought that the Monthly Magazine was started 
by Richard Phillips, afterwards knighted when 
Sheriff of London. For many years it was very 
successful. I was told by one likely to know that 
Longmans were, in its palmy days, in the habit of 
sending a hackney coach on the day of its issue to 
be loaded with it. ELLces, 


The copy about which F. N. inquires is now in 
the Bodleian Library. It was bought in 1838 for 
421. In some cases only the initial of the surname 
is attached to the articles, in others sufficient in- 
dications are given to identify the authors ; but I 
think there are but few instances in which the 
names are given in full. W. D. Macray. 
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Warrepor (7 §, vii. 148, 218, 293).—Gay, in 
his ‘Shepherd’s Week,’ a poem, according to 
Thackeray, “graceful, minikin, fantastic, with a 
. certain beauty always accompanying it,” has the 
following pleasant allusion to this dish. In ‘ Mon- 
day ; or, the Squabble,’ Cuddy says, or sings :— 

In good roast beef my landlord sticks his knife, 

The capon fat delights his dainty wife, 

Pudding our parson eats, the squire loves hare, 

But whitepot thick is my Buxoma’s fare. 

While she loves whitepot, capon ne'er shall be, 

Nor hare, nor beef, nor pudding, food for me. 
Gay, it will be remembered, was a native of 
Devonshire. Whitepot here is, of course, a dish, 
not a beverage. JonaTHan Bovucuier. 


Russte- Caurcugss: Corvep Watts 
(7™ §. vii. 369).—A note which I ventured to 
make in ‘N. & Q.’ (7 8. vii. 166) respecting the 
orientation of churches brought me in reply a pam- 
phlet from Mr. George Watson, of Penrith, in 
which he has ably discussed that subject. As Mr. 
Watson’s paper (reprinted from the Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association) 
contains a reference to the curvature of church 
walls, I extract the following for the information 
of T. H. W.:— 

“In the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ of the fourth cen- 
tury it is ordered: ‘Let the church be oblong, turned 
towards the east, with lateral chambers on both sides, 
towards the east, as it is to resemble a ship : let the 
bishop's throne be in the midst, with the presbytery sit- 
ting on each side and the deacons standing by.’ The 
oblong form allegorical of a ship, as an emblem of the 
‘Ark of Christ,’ is said, with great show of reason, to 

ive us the origin of our word nave, as applied to the 

y of the church, the original word in Latin being 
navis,aship. A church in Rome, built a.p, 630, is said 
to have had its sides curved like the hull of a ship.” 

Most probably this curvature of the inner wall 
of a church is commoner than is supposed. The 
vicar of Saffron Walden, to whom I lent Mr. Wat- 
son’s interesting pamphlet, wrote me that it had 
long been a puzzle to him why the interior walls 
were curved, whilst the outer ones were perpen- 
dicular. He had concluded that the architect 
fancied he heightened the effect by this peculiarity. 


Joun J. Srocxen. 
16, Montague Street, W.C. 


Worpswortn (7" §. vii. 106, 397).—It is 
strange that Mr. Morley should say there is 
nothing to show that Wordsworth had ever 
heard of Keats. There is, on the contrary, abund- 
ant evidence, in Keats’s letters and elsewhere, that 
the two poets were fairly well acquainted with 
each other. Wordsworth’s attention appears to 
have been first called to Keats by Haydon in 
1816. It was in that year that Keats wrote his 
sonnet, 

Great Spirits now on earth are sojourning, 
and Haydon sent it, or, at least, told Keats he 
should send it, to the elder poet. Keats, in reply, 


hoped that his good wishes might go along with it. 
Their personal intercourse, such as it was, also 
doubtless came about through Haydon. In a letter 
written from Hampstead to Bailey in Jan., 1818, 
and dealing chiefly with the quarrels of Haydon and 
Reynolds and Haydon and Hunt, Keats says: “I 
have seen a good deal of Wordsworth.” There 
comes then that ‘‘ immortal dinner,” the story of 
which (by the way) is not told by Mr. Ainger in 
his own words—he transcribes Haydon’s account 
of it—and the recitation of the ‘ Hymn to Pan.’ 
Keats, moreover, called on Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount in June, 1818, and though he did not find 
him at home, left a note for him (see Lord Hough- 
ton’s ‘ Life and Letters of John Keats % on 


Cortous Mepat or Token (7* §, vii. 349).—I 
think I have tokens similar to that described by 
Mr. Wricut. One has: obverse, bust of George 
facing right; legend “George Rules”; reverse, 
“ Britannia,” figure as on old halfpence of the 
Georges, holding in right hand an olive branch (?); 
date 1775. Another: obverse, bust of George I. 
facing left; legend “Claudius [sic] Romanus”; 
reverse, figure of Britannia standing, holding a 
long cross in right hand ; legend “ Pax Placid.”; 
date 1715. Both are much worn, evidently by 
circulation. I, like Mr. Wricut, would gladly 
know what they represent. 

Wm. Granam F, Picort. 

Abington Pigotts, Royston, 


Dorrer vii. 367).—The definition of the 
word duffer as taken from a Liverpool newspaper 
is that which is generally accepted as correct. It 
is a word which has special significance in Liver- 
pool and East London, and is intended to mean 
a sham of any kind, a fool, or a worthless person. 
It was formerly synonymous with dudder, which was 
a general term given to pedlars and hawkers of 
‘* Brammagem,” or sham jewellery. The duffers 
of seaport towns are generally men dressed up as 
sailors, who offer for sale pretended silk handker- 
chiefs and cigars ‘only just smuggled from the 
Indies.” Itis mentioned in the ‘ Frauds of London 
(1760) as being then a word in frequent use to 
express cheats of all kinds. To duff is to rub up 
the nap of old clothes so as to make them look 
almost as well as new, and a duffer is one who 
performs this operation, whilst the article which 
is operated upon also is a duffer by virtue of the 
operation. In Smith’s ‘Summer Idyll’ occurs the 
line— 

Robinson, a thorough duffer he. 
J. W. ALuisoy. 

Stratford, E. 


This curious word is commonly used in the sense, 
I think, in which muff was formerly more often 
used than now. I remember it striking me 4s 
But, on & 


a novelty some time about - 1858. 
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reperusal of ‘ Pendennis,’ ——— in 1850, it 
appeared to me again, employed seriously, in the 
following passage (vol. ii, p. 216) :—‘‘ Colonel 
Altamont had made a purchase of cigars and 
French silks from some duffers in Fleet-street.” 
Halliwell gives ‘‘duffer=a pedlar: applied ex- 
clusively to one who sells women’s clothes. South.” 
Nares is silent on the subject ; but Grose explains 
duffers as “cheats who ply in different parts of 
the town, particularly about Water-lane, opposite 
St. Clement’s Church in the Strand, and pretend to 
deal in smuggled goods, stopping all country people, 
or such as they think they can impose on, which 
they frequently do, by selling them —— 
s at double their current price.” This really 
seems to be the sense in which Thackeray under- 
stood the term, when he used it as quoted above. 
Did, then, the modern sense come out of this ? If so, 
it is somewhat strange that it should have come to 
be applied tothe innocent instead of to the deceivers, 
as if one said flats instead of flat-catchers, The 
adjective duffing is also now commonly applied to 
that which is imperfect, unsatisfactory, or inferior 
in quality. I commend these words to Dr. Murray’s 
attention. JuLiAN 


This term has been used as long as I can re- 
member (and perhaps still continues to be used) 
in Hampshire to represent a pedlar who sells clothes 
and other articles specially supplying the wants of 
the fair sex. I see Dr. Brewer gives duff as to 
farbish up old clothes, and a duffer the gentle- 
man who performs the operation, while the ‘Slang 
Dictionary’ gives it as formerly synonymous with 
dudder and as mentioned in the ‘Frauds of 
London’ (1760); derivation from the German 
durfen, to want. All seem to point to a cheat 
of some kind, the pewter half-crown, &c., of the 
present day being bright specimens often seen 
nailed to counters in poor neighbourhoods and 
arranged in patterns on the 7 of boot-blacks’ 
stands, R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Is not the original duffer the one described by 
Dr. Brewer as duffing, or rubbing up the nap of 
old clothes to make them look like new ? 

KILLIGREW. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Notes and Queries and Anti- 
rian Gleaner. (Quarterly.) Edited by John and 
homas Spencer. Vol. I. No. 1, April. (Leicester, 

J. & T. Spencer; London, Stock.) 
Fenland Notes and Queries. (Quarterly.) Edited by 
W. H. Bernard Saunders. Part I., April. (Peter- 
Sata G, C, Caster; London, Simpkin, Marshall & 


Hune are two more, the latest born, so far as we know, 

of the prolific family of Capt, Cuttle. Both seem likely 

to serve local interests usefully, and to gather up, ere 


irrevocably lost, the dying memories of local 
folk-lore, and antiquities. Leicestershire Notes 


and Queries is illustrated, and gives interesting facsimiles 
of Speede’s | of Leicester, 1600; a south prospect of 
Leicester, 1743; the title-page of Burton's ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ 1622, &c.; and has articles on various points of 
antiquarian, bibliographical, and historical interest. 
Fenland Notes and Queries has an illustrated cover, with 
views of the principal architectural glories of the Fen 
Lincoln Minster (called Cathedral on the cover), Ely an 
Peterborough cathedrals, and Crowland Abbey, and pro- 
mises a view of Whittlesea Mere in 1786 with Part II. 
Mr, Saunders carries back his field of operations to a 
very far past in the opening article, ‘ Conflicting Theories 
in Fen History,’ by Mr. A, 8, Canham, of Crowland, who 
discusses the geological history of Fenland in its relation 
to prehistoric and historic man. Mr. Canham seems to 
give good primd facie cause for doubting the received 
accounts, The story of parish registers, as told alike in 
Leicestershire and in Fenland Notes and Queries, is the 
same sad story of disgraceful neglect in the past—a 
neglect which, unfortunately, is now beyond repair. 


The Records of the Woolwich District (Woolwich, J. P. 
Jackson) is the title of a periodical publication we have 
just received. Its author, Mr, W. T. Vincent, is an 
industrious compiler, and, if we may judge by the num- 
ber before us, his work will be profusely illustrated, The 
engraving of Woolwich in 1798, of which a reproduction 
is given, is very striking ; ninety years has made a most 
wondrous change. Mr, Vincent also gives representa- 
tions of seven tradesmen’s tokens which we do not think 
have been engraved before. What is more important, he 
has furnished us with every form of spelling that the 
name of Woolwich has undergone, There are thirty of 
them. We trust the work may be a success, for, though 
somewhat scrappy, it will, judging by the part before us, 
contain many important facts, 


Tue New Review (Longmans & Co.) aims at supplying 
for sixpence the variety of contents for which such re- 
views as the Fortnightly or the Nineteenth Century de- 
mand a much higher price, ‘ A Month in Russia,’ by Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and ‘The Religion of Self-respect,’ 
by Mre. Lynn Linton, are attractive articles in the open- 
ing number. Mr. Henry James, Lord Compton, and 
Lord Cherles Beresford are also among the contributors. 


Tue articles to which most readers turn first in the 
Fortnightly are political or economical, and as such are 
outside the province of ‘N.& Q.’ A few are, however, 
of more varied interest, All readers must be concerned 
with ‘ The Art of Prolonging Life,’ on which Dr. Robson 
Roose has some cheering things to say. Seilora Bazan 
writes on ‘The Women of Spain,’ and deplores, as all 
lovers of the picturesque must, the gradual disappear- 
ance of the national costume. Among those who con- 
tribute on other subjects are Lady Dilke, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Lord Wolseley, the Marquis of Lorne, Prof. 
Freeman, and Mr, Frederick Greenwood.—To an even 
greater extent is the Nineteenth Century political, and 
it is even more difficult to find an article on a non-con- 
troversial theme. Some very pleasant gossip anent ‘ The 
Théatre Francais and its Sociétaires’ is sent, however, 
by Mdlle, Blaze de Bury. Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff has much to say on India, ‘The Mysteries of 
Malaria’ is, in part at least, historical ; and a few more 
words on ‘ The Hawaiians and Father Damien,’ by Mr. 
Edward Clifford, give some pictures of undying interest. 
In ‘ An Agricultural Parcel Post’ the Rev. H. P. Dun- 
ster sees a means of lightening the burden of agricultural 
distress ; and ‘Sardinia and its Wild Sheep’ may be read by 
admirers of scenery as well as pursuers of so-called sport. 
—The Century opens with a capitally executed portrait 
of Corot, Later in the number appears a careful estimate 
of the artist and his work. Spinello is treated by Mr. 
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W. J. Stillman in his ‘Italian Old Masters,’ A very 
remarkable illustration by Mr. T. Cole, from a fresco in 
the Campo Santo, Pisa, accompanies this. ‘The Convict 
Mines of Kara’ continues the admirable series of pictures 
of Russian life the magazine bas supplied. ‘Early 
Heroes of Ireland’ forms also an attractive portion of the 

tents. —An t by Mr. W. Acworth of ‘ The 
Manchester Ship Canal,’ which appears in Murray's, has 
both practical value and immediate interest. ‘Mount 
Athos in 1889,’ by Mr. J. P. Mahaffy, gives an entertain- 
ing and instructive account of the consequences of an 
attempt by monks to expunge the other sex from their 
lives, Not wholly successful is, as may be supposed, 
the experiment, and the town of Karyes is, the writer 
says, the most sombre he ever saw.—Mr. Saintsbury 
gives, in Macmillan, a study of Crabbe, and points out, 
what is true, that Crabbe’s later poems exhibit the 
greater play of fancy, and the earlior the exacter graces 
of form and expression. Mr. Mowbray Morris reprints 
‘Sir Walter Scott,’ a lecture he delivered at Eton. 
‘Critics in Court’ deals partly with the decisions in 
recent trials in which the critic came off, to use the 
slang of the day, “second best.” ‘Holland and her 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century’ deals, at no 

at length, with an important subject.—Mr. W. J 

wrence writes ably in the Gentleman's on ‘Scenery 
and Scenic Artists,’ and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on ‘ The 
“ Rejected Addresses.”’ ‘A Plea for the Birds’ we 
heartily commend to sympathetic perusal.— Temple Bar 
gives an animated account of ‘ Macaulay at Home.’ The 
paper has the pleasant and gossiping quality looked for in 
this magazine, ‘ Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb’ is read- 
able. ‘ Wit and Wisdom of Schopenhauer’ gives, natur- 
ally, some brilliant things—‘ A Loafing Trip to Lisbon,’ 
in the Cornhill, repays perusal. ‘ Martins, Polecats, &c.,’ 
is a pleasant study in natural history.—Dr. Richardson 
writes, in Longman’s, with customary ability on ‘ The 
Health of the Mind.’ Dr. Jessopp has a characteristic 
‘ Chant of Arcady.’—‘ The Story of the Savoy’ and ‘On 
the Wandle’ are pleasant and well-illustrated portions of 
the English IU/ustrated. Mr. Savile Clarke begins ‘ The 
History of Billiards,’ which is accompanied by portraits. 


No. I. of the new series of Tinsley’s aagerins, py 
as sixpenny, has a portrait and memoir of Sir 
Lubbock, tad illustrated ‘Glimpse at the New 
Forest.’ 
Tue Scottish Art Review maintains its place. It gives, 
among other designs, the ‘ Bath of Venus’ of Mr. Burne 
Jones, and has an interesting ‘ Paris Causerie.’ 


Somewnat later than was announced, the second part 
of Royal Academy Pictures is issued by Messrs, Cassell. 
It contains reproductions of brilliant works of Messrs. 
Boughton, Calderon, Fildes, Herkomer, Riviere, and 
Stone, and includes the ‘Young Duke’ of Mr. Orchard- 
son, perhaps the most amply discussed painting of the 
year. The whole constitutes a pleasant memento of the 
Academy.—The other productions of Messrs, Cassell lead 
off with the Jilustrated Shakespeare, Part XLL., in which 
* Troilus and Cressida’ is finished, and the first two acts 
of ‘Coriolanus’ are given. In the illustrations to the 
latter play the dignity and scorn of the patrician Corio- 
lanus are well caught.—Part LXV. of the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary begins with “ Saule=soul,” and ends with 
“Seek,” Under heads such as “Scene,”’ “Scenic,” &c , 
“Scripture,” and “Sea” full information is conveyed, 
Medical terms, such as “Sciatica,” may also be con- 
sulted with advantage.—Our Own Country, Part LIIL., 
begins with St. David's, of the cathedral of which a full- 
page picture is given, proceeds to Donegal, furnishing 
views of the castle, of Ballyshannon, and of the Salmon 
Leap, and ends at Colchester.—Old and New London, 


Part XXI., begins at the Fleet Prison, and keeps in the 
neighbourhood of Newgate and the Old Bailey. Many 

ictures of interest, including a representation of the 

urning of Newgate Prison, are given, and there is a 
view of Holborn Valley before the erection of the Vig- 
duct.—Facsimiles of letters of Weber and Schumann 
open out No. XV. of Naumann’s History of Music. Fol- 
lowing these comes a print from a mural painting b 
Albert Diirer representing the Nuremberg town band, 
‘ Lutherand the Music of the Protestant Church’ occupies 
the number.— Picturesque Australasia, Part VIII., deals 
principally with Adelaide, but proceeds to Ballarat, 
Among other views of interest are King William Street, 
Adelaide, Torrens Lake, and Lake Wendouree.—C ig 
finished in Celebrities of the Century, Part V. Cobbett, 
Cobden, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 8. . Coleridge, Auguste 
Comte, Fenimore Cooper, David Cox, and George Cruik- 
shank are among the celebrities whose lives appear. — 
Woman's World has a fine engraving of Eleanor of 
Toledo, wife of Cosmo de’ Medici, ‘ Politics in Dress’ is 
a good idea. 

Tue Bookbinder (Clowes & Sons) has a coloured plate 
of a binding attributed to Elliot & Chapman, who bound 
for Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. It illustrates Mr, 
Quaritch’s ‘Short History of Bookbinding.’ 

THe Antiquary (Stock) opens with a valuable T 
by Mr, C, A. Ward on ‘ Orientation” 


Drypen and Pope are specially treated in Part LX VIII 
of Mr, Hamilton's collection of Parodies. 


AMatices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address a3 he wishes te 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


W. H. Parrerson (“ Battersea Park ").—The stones to 
which you refer constituted the portico of old Burlington 
House. Why they are allowed to remain in their present 
position is a question often and vainly asked. 

(“Right and Left of a Picture").—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8, xii, 264, 295, 318, 337, 358, 417, 437; 6% 
8. i. 154, 335. 

Rey. J, B. Wiison (“ Shic-sac Day ”).—For all that is 
known as to this see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5” S, iv, 129, 176, under 
*Shig-shag Day.’ 

J. Rose (‘Thady O’Flynn’)—Can be obtained of a 
music publisher. 

CorricEnDA.—P, 420, col. 2, the publisher of ‘ Captain 
Martin Pringe’ is Luke of Plymouth, not of “Yar- 
mouth.”—P. 423, col, 1, Il. 11 and 19 from bottom, for 
“nibiloque” read nitidogue, in the quotation from 
Cicero. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY, 
THE 


FIFTH MONTHLY PART 


oF THE 


NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES: DICKENS. 


Containing 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


A Serial Story, by Mrs. R. 8S. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


The MILITIA: its History, and Why it J AQUES BONHOMME. The French 
Should be Kept Up to Full Strength. Peasant, the French Conscription. 


The EIFFEL TOWER. SOME DISAGREEABLE EXPERIENCES. 
THROUGH the PARIS EXHIBITION. | FASHION in FICTION. 

LEGAL BANTER and REPARTEE. The LETTER H. 

PERCH. 


The SWALLOW. 

con ‘The TITLE of REVEREND. 

SOME ODD REMEDIES. 

OVER the ROOF of the WORLD. HUMOUR. 

M. JANSSEN’S CLIMB. SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY and HIS 


SHILLINGBURY SKETCHES. 


Wid COMPOUND INTEREST. A Com-; FROM CONVICTION. A Complete Story. 
P ry. 


OUR LADY HELP. A Complete Story. |ANNORA. A Complete Story. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Heyry WaLkER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY THE LATE RIOHARD JEFFERIES. 
The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural His- 
tory, Poaching, and Rural Life. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. Wew Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
HODGE and HIS MASTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
ROUND ABOUT a GREAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF OHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
AND ANNE BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By 

Emily Brontt.—AGNES GREY. 

By Anne Bronté. With a Preface 

and Memoir of both Authors by 


JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 
The PROFESSOR, and PUEMS, | 

By Charlotte POEMS Charlotte Bronte. 

by her Sisters and Father. 
The TENANT of WILDFELL | The LIFE of CHARLOTTE 

HALL. By Anne Bronté. BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

*," Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 

2s. 6d. each ; and the Pocket Edition, in 7 vols. each with Frontisp " 
bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. per volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


UNLFORM EDITION, in 7 vols. each containing 4 Ilustrations, 
price 3s. 6d. each. 
1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 5. MARY BARTON, and other 
2. NORTH and SOUTH. Tales. 
8. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 6. RUTH, and other Tales. 
4. CRANFORD, and other Tales. 7. LIZZLE LEIGH, and other Tales. 


*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d, each. 
WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. - Crown 8vo. 6s. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
A FALLEN IDOL. | The GIANT'S ROBE, | VICE VERSA. 


Feap. Svo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. ; or feap. 8vo. boards, 
pictorial cover, each 2s. 


SMITH, ELDER & 00.8 POPULAR LIBRARY OF 
OHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


dy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on paper, comprising 
Works by some Of the most eminent Modern Writers, including :— 
of ‘JOHN HALI- 
AX? 


| HAMILTON AIDE. 
The AUTHOR of ‘The ROSE 
GARDEN.’ 


The BRONTE SISTERS. 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
GEORGE ELIOT. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


GASKELL. 
Mrs. RN LINTON. The AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. BAWN.’ 
LEIGH HUNT. W. E. NORRIS. 
WILKIE COLLINS. JAMES PAYN. 
HOLME LEE. - The AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HER- 
ERC NN-CHATRIAN. . 

KMANN-C TR 


*.* Detailed Lists of the Books post free on application. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


THE STANDARD EDITION, 
Twenty-Six Volumes, large 8vo, 
each 10s, 6d. 

This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's 
Writings not before collected, with many 
additional Illustrations. It has been printed 
from new type on fine paper ; and with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe it is the 
largest and handsomest Edition that hag 
been published. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
Twenty-Six Volumes, imperial 8yvo. 
Containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,620 Wood 

Engravings, and 88 Coloured I!lustrations, 

The Steel and Wood Engravings are all 

printed on real China paper. 

The number of Copies printed is limited te 
1,000, each copy being numbered. The Work 
can only be obtained through Booksellers, 
who will furnish information regarding 
terms, &c. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
Twenty-Four Volumes, large crown 8yo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 9.; or 
half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s, 
*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR EDITION. 
Thirteen Volumes, crown 8vo. 
With Frontispiece to each Volume, 
Scarlet cloth, gilt top, price 3/. 5s.; or in 
half-morocco, giit, 5/. 10s, 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, each 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Twenty-Six Volumes, crown 8vo, 


each 3s. 6d. 

In Sets of Twenty-Six Volumes, uniformly 
bound in cloth, price 41. lls.; or hand- 
somely bound in half-morocco, 8s. 
Containing nearly all the small Woodcut 

Illustrations of the former Editions and 

many New Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 

This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illus- 

trations. 


THE POCKET EDITION. 
Twenty-Seven Volumes. 
Price ls. 6d. per volume, half-cloth, cut or 
uncut edges; paper covers, ls. 
*,” The Set of Twenty-Seven Volumes can 
also be had in a handsome ebonized case, 
price 2/, 12s. 6a. 


*." Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing 
a list of 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s, Gd,, 3s. Gd., 5s., and Gs. Popular Novels, together with a large number of Mix 
cellaneous Works by Eminent Writers, including W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, Miss 


THACKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, é&c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo place, 8.W. 


NC, FRANCIS, Athenweum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
©. FRANCIS, at No. 2%, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Obanoery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 8, 1889. 
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